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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


JOUETT SHOUSE 
Both ends of a horse are important. 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
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mt” LANCOLN 





THE STANDARD LIMOUSINE 


It wears the beauty of high craftsmanship 


THE CLEAR beauty of a perfect mechanism gives 
to the Lincoln its first distinction. Added to 
that, and enhancing it, is a beauty of motor car 
design so free and clean that the very appearance 
of the Lincoln stands symbol for its strength 
and fleetness. 

For here is an automobile which affords its 
owners as exhilarating a command over space and 
time as a motor car can give. And as they drive it, 
they discover for themselves how well and to what 


with unhurried 





exacting standards it is made 
accuracy, from materials of proven excellence, in 


one of the famous precision plants of the world. 


The beauty of the Lincoln goes as deep as the 
innermost parts of the motor... it is part of the 
steel of the chassis ... it is in the sleek contours 
of bodies designed by the country’s foremost 
custom coachmakers. This is the open secret of 
the Lincoln’s unmistakable style. . . . Its rightness 
of line is directly expressive of the inner rightness 
of a mechanism able to meet every demand that 
can be put upon a motor car on country roads 


and in city traffic. 





Lincoln motor cars can be bought for as little as $4200, 


f.o.b. Detroit. This price includes full equipment. 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT TOYS 


SLIM, GALLANT, UNTRIED . . . fresh as 
new rose petals .. . they put their toys 
aside. Yet before them still stretch 
several more years of childhood. It 
is, perhaps, the most difficult time 
of all. Now more than ever they must 
have plenty of just the right thing to 
do . . . and worthy friends. Their 
sensitiveness, their eagerness to live 
poignantly, must be sympathetically 
dealt with. The substance of reality 
must be adroitly exchanged for the 
discarded toys. 

And it all will be a little easier if 
they have been taught how to partake 
of the ‘‘good life’ . . . swimming vig- 
orously through thecool sea... putting 
the zest of health into the swing 
of a racket . . . savouring the clean 
orderliness of modern clothes. . . and 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 





strolling pleasantly through the glam- 
ourous gardens of creative culture. 

This last does not mean that they 
have to be poets, painters or great 
musicians. It means; to take music 
for an example, a pleasant familiarity 
with gay melodies, with the spirit- 
stirring work of immortal genius, 
with all the myriad cultural influences 
of a fine art. 

True, it may seem, at first glance, 
expensive to substitute a superb piano 
for a toy. But a first-rate environment 
will definitely help to produce a 
first-rate person. And the Steinway 
is so perfectly and soundly built 
that it will serve your children’s 
children when the time comes .. . 
yet it can be obtained now on a 
deferred payment plan that will not 





Study of Children at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


burden even the modest income. 
The Steinway will do more than 
assist your children through their 
most difficult time to a sane and 


beautiful life. It will give them an 
attractive accomplishment that will 


help them to make friends. It will 


permit them to develop their talents, 


unhampered, on what is both the 
strongest and most perfect instrument. 
And it will subtly connect them with 
a glorious tradition . . . for virtually 
every great musician from Wagner to 
Rachmaninoff has used the Steinway. 


A new Steinway. U Prigl ht piano ¢ 
can be bought for a total as low as 
As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally; 





must be “‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its suburbs. 


balance in 

10 % down three years 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 


write for information to Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York. 
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“Afford .. 


econonucal General Llechic Kefrigerator 


it has the money-saving Monitor Top! 


Count up all the bottles of 
milkand cream that turn sour 
in a year—the butter that 
begins to have a “‘taste’’ — 
so that it must be used for cooking. 





Count up the eggs, the meat 
and fruit and vegetables that 
must be wasted, because 
they are no longer fresh. 





Pew And then—count up the 
ine benefits of modern refriger- 
ation —electric refrigeration 
Sa _the saving of food and 
milk—the plentiful supply of ice cubes 
—the economical frozen dishes you 
can make. 


You can afford the economical General 
Electric Refrigerator. Its mechanism— 
hermetically sealed in the Monitor 
Top—is so completely protected from 
air, dirt and moisture, that it runs 
quietly, efficiently, dependably through 
the years—at a cost of but a few cents 
a day! 


Write us for our magazine, 
“The Silent Hostess.” It con- 
tains valuable information 
regarding proper food preser- 
vation and its relationship to 
health. Address Section H-11, 
Electric Refrigeration Depart- 


ment, General Electric Com- 


pany, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland,Ohio. 










Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every 
Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:‘STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS * ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
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- Out of Montana Territory Served by Northwest Bancorporation 
has come 27, billion dollars 
of mineral wealth 


Yer TODAY, Montana is credited with people recognized for initiative and progres- 


approximately 8% of the world’s coal supply — siveness, offers the best per capita market in the 
over 409 .billion tons —tremendous copper country. Anannual income of over $450,000,000 
deposits — produces more than one-half of the is being re-invested in the growth and develop- 
nation’s output of precious stones. ment of business and industry of this state. 
Montana ranks first in the production of Business leaders today view this unusual per 
manganese — second in the production of silver capita buying power, and the tremendous 
in the United States — has water power that will potentialities of this state, as an opportunity for 
generate 2,550,000 horse power to produce the expansion of their business interests. 


low cost electrical energy. Bancorporation banks in Montana 


This great state is the third wheat- GREAT SANEING are located in the following cities: 
producing state of the nation — has more tym Anaconda, Dillon, Great Falls, Harlow- 


than five million head of livestock valued ton, Havre, Helena, Lewistown, Malta, 
at $127,000,000. Montana, populated by Manhattan, Miles City and Roundup. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
COMBINED RESOURCES $485,000,000 


BancNorthwest Company — Investment Securities Division 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 





VALET 


is a better blade 


AMOUS skin specialists—from coast 
to coast—have tested and praised the 
new Valet blade. 


We invited members of the University 
of Cincinnati dermatological society, 
composed of senior medical students, to 
shave repeatedly with the Valet and report 
their findings. Unanimously—they signed 
the following report: 


“The Valet leaves the face free from the 
irritation often induced by inferior blades. 
It doesnot produce those minute lacerations 
which open the skin to infection.” 


Dermatologists prescribe the Valet to 
relieve and prevent skin troubles caused 
by harsh shaying. The super-keen edge 
is easier on the face—glides through 
toughest beard lightly, without irritating 
the skin. Keep your face young—your skin 
clear. Get your new Valet blades today. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 
Also, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel 





The NEw VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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Inspiration & Contrast 
Sirs: 

Thanks for item “Playing Soldiers” in Time 
of Oct. 20, in which you mention the fact that 
most Legionaries never saw front line action and 
that their convention resembled a gala college 
reunion, somewhat ribald. 

Shortly after this convention a group of 


| veterans of a Regular Army division all of whom 


saw service at the front as early as Chateau- 
Thierry, met in the Parker House, Boston, to 
organize a society. The meeting was a tremendous 
contrast to the Legion afiair. Sixty were present. 
Many had been wounded in action. None had 
liquor. The spirit was remarkably matured 
thought, striking dignity, and intense respect- 
ability. Most were not Legionaries. Some were 
successful businessmen; others more humble; but 
each maintained the same dignity, the same 
matured and respectable attitude. It was an 
inspiration and a contrast. 
Russet. J. MARDEN 


Co. A., 12th Machine Gun Battalion 
Cambridge, Mass 
a ee 
Candide 
Sirs: 


Since everyone is taking a crack at Coolidge, 
columnist cum laude, why not get real low-down 
and quote from Voltaire in his Candide? 

“*Ah,.’ said Madame de Parolignac, ‘the tire- 
some creature! How carefully he tells you what 
everybody knows! How heavily he discusses 
what is not worth the trouble of being lightly 
mentioned! How witlessly he appropriates other 
people’s wit! How he spoils what he steals! 
How he disgusts me! But he will not disgust 
me any more; it is enough to have to read a 
few pages by the archdeacon.’ ”’ 

And if any of you feel particularly like an 
old meany you can substitute Brisbane for the 
archdeacon and everything will be fine in the 
autumn. 

G. E. KENNON 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


anna — 


Golden Dawn 
Sirs: 

Though Time does not vouch for “Golden 
Dawn” being “WORLD'S FINEST COCKTAIL” 
the mere fact that the verdict of the interna- 
tional jury to that effect is reported, might cause 
the thoughtless reader to consider that this cock- 


| tail (so-called) is really worthy of such praise 


(TIME, Sept. 29) 

What is a cocktail, and what are the purposes 
for its consumption? 

The steady increase in cocktail drinking in 
Europe, as well as the considerable circulation 


| of your omniscient magazine on this side makes 


it worth while to throw a light on this “Golden 
Dawn” matter. 

Cocktails have two uses, social and physio- 
logical. As a loosener of tongues, banisher of 
formality, speeder-up of intimacies, it has no 


| equal, but then any palatable spirituous mixture 





would serve equally well, if called a cocktail. 

Its physiological function is as an aperitif, 
an appetizer, to a palate which perhaps is jaded; 
therefore its composition must be such as to 
give a fillip to the appetite, it must be piquant, 
to generate hunger 








bill ($5.00). 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS__ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


| —and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mcr., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 


“Golden Dawn” is not piquant, it is sweet: 
therefore it cloys, not appetizes.* It may be all 
very well as a punch, or a liqueur, but never as 
a cocktail. The popularity of the Dry Martini 
places it without any doubt in the minds of the 
majority as the ‘‘World’s Finest.” Let the drinker 
beware of the European barman—he likes to 
skimp on his liquors and trust to melted ice to 
fill the glasses: tell him “pas trop glacé”’ (not 
too much ice) or, jocularly, “pas trop mouillé” 
(not too wet). 

GRAFTON D. Dorsey 

Nice, France 


oe eee 
Rhode Island Boxer 


Sirs: 

As a weekly reader of your magazine for the 
past three or four years, I was very much in- 
terested in your artitle and picture of Miss Polly 
Damrosch with her two German Boxer puppies, 














Focu Von STRONHEIM 


New England has few like him. 


and also a statement, that as far as she knew, 
they were new to the U. S. (Time, Oct. 13). It 
is true that these dogs are very. little known in 
this country. I am sending you a picture under 
separate cover of my dog,t which I have had 
now for over a year. It is the only Boxer in this 
state of Rhode Island, and as far as I know, one 
of the very few in New England. 
JAMES SINCLAIR 

Providence, R. I. 

To Reader Sinclair all thanks for a 
TiMmeE-worthy portrait.—Eb. 

(Continued on p. 8) 

*Recipe: one part orangé juice, two of Cal- 
vados gin, one of apricot brandy, a dash of 
grenadine.—Ep. 

tName: Foch Von Stronheim. 
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Instant death to germs 


Think of it!—a non- 
poisonous mouth wash 
absolutely harmless, 
pleasant to taste, healing 
to tissue; yet with power 
to destroy germs ly the 
millions. 

Such is Listerine, for 
fifty years the outstand- 
ing antiseptic and germi- 
cide for oral hygiene. 

Every type of danger- 
ous germ swiftly suc- 
cumbs to it. Among them 
are the Streptococcus 
Hemolyticus, the organ- 
ism associated with sore 
throat, Micrococcus Catarrhalis (ca- 
tarrh) found frequently with colds, 
and the Pneumococcus (pneumonia). 


Enemy of infection 
Even Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid), 


germs specified for test purposes be- 
cause of their resistance to germi- 


Listerine - safe - non - poisonous 








for SORE THROAT 


cides, yield to it. Lister- 
ine kills them in counts 
ranging to 200,000,000 in 
15 seconds (fastest kill- 
ing time science has ac- 
curately recorded). 
Now you can under- 
stand why full strength 
Listerine is so successful 
in guarding against colds, 
sore throat, and other 
infections. Why, also, it 
combats these diseases 
once they have gained a 
foothold. 
Reduces mouth germs 
98% 
The moment Listerine enters the 
mouth it attacks the 
millions of bacteria 
breeding there — kills 
them outright. The 
number of bacteria on 
the surfaces of the 
mucous membrane is 
actually reduced 98%. 





of disease! 


This has been clearly demonstrated 
by repeated tests made under 
sadicnplentiniuas Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, and Yale Universities. 


Gargle every 2 hours 


Make a habit of using full strength 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle 
every night and morning. This treat- 
ment under normal conditions of 
health is considered sufficient to keep 
mouth germsundercontrol and main- 
tain a clean and healthy condition 
in the oral tract. 

When, however, you have a cold 
or sore throat consult your doctor 
and increase the frequency of the 
gargle to once every two hours. 

Thus you give nature 
an extra attacking force 
needed when body re- 
sistance is low, to keep 
disease germs under 
control. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


KILLS 200,000,000 
GERMS IN I5 SECONDS 


5 
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Your heating system is right 


only when you don't notice it 









ee ee 


hermolier the: copper unit heater 
wins Preference by Performance 


















HEATING SYSTEM is right if no one is ever conscious that 
A there is a heating system. Grinnell Thermoliers,— the 
copper unit heaters, keep the temperature as you want it, auto- 
matically controlled. They diffuse warmth everywhere without 
overheating waste. 


Cold Spots Made Warm 


Grinnell Thermoliers permit modernizing an obsolete heating 





Made in eight models to fit 
any space and every condition. 
system almost over night. Or a single Thermolier eliminates 

cold spots that your present heating system can’t reach. Its 

stream of /ive air breaks up pockets of dead air and vitalizes 

the atmosphere. 


10,000 Units Saving Fuel 


Some 10,000 Thermoliers are in active use in a great variety of 
occupancies. Our heating experts have doubtless already solved 


5 ’ N >) 
conditions paralleling yours. Why not get their advice, or write GR R LIN NE ff 
: jap ; E wm j Ad 


for the booklet on heating called “Fourteen Points of Superi- 


ority? Pcrsich is no rg on your part. ners Grinnell C O M ‘PAN Y I 


Company, Inc., 402 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


INC. 
Executive Office: Providence, R. I. 
Branches in all Principal Cities All 
ce 
THERMOLIER) «» GRINNELL UNIT COOLERS «» THERMOFLEX RADIATOR TRAPS «» PIPE FABRICATION bs 


PIPE FITTINGS «» PIPEHANGERS «» HUMIDIFICATION EQUIPMENT «» AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS ” 
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Seasoned 
in Saving 





Fording a creek on the Mohawk Trail 
vi \ BUSINESS that has lived and flourished in 1800—in that year mutual insur- 


over 178 years must have much to recom- ance was already half a century old. 
mend it. : , 
to their policyholders every year; to the 


But the appeal of the mutual plan of insur- individual policyholder a substantial part of 


ance to the modern business man goes far his premium 


beyond mere age. a : : 
For any casualty risk mutual insurance 


The very essence of mutual insurance is ; . . 
z= offers sound protection—a definite saving. 


PAY rane eae oF Heme ane An interesting booklet is available on re- 


a return to the policyholder of the unused part ; 
ch; ; eee quest. Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 
of his premium. a4 

sie Room 2206, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Mutual casualty companies charge no 


Chicago, I]linois. 
higher premium rates than other insurance 


carriers for workmen’s compensation, automo- MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 


. . FOR THESE CASUALTY R H 
bile or the other forms of casualty insurance. aie pi: 


Accident Liability (all forms) 
Yet the companies listed on this page are Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 


able to return millions of dollars in dividends 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 





W orkmen’s Compensation Fidelity 


Nationa AssociaTIon oF Mutrvat Casuatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTWAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, W%is.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mc.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 


New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U, S, Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co,, Utica, N. Y. 
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There’s cr ~ 
no substitute for FACE FITNESS| 


TANDS are thronged now, gridirons dotted, with Faces that 
are Fit. And millions of these men, young and old, know 
that the most essential part of good grooming is keeping one’s 
face fit. It’s the part for which there can be no substitute. And 
they know, too, that there is no substitute for Williams. 


They begin their days with Williams Shaving Service. They 
will have no other. Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 

First the Williams lather. Rich and quick. Mild and thick. 
Cool. A natural coolness, without sting, then or thereafter. Lather 
that has been Standard for ninety years. Lather for the skinas well 
as for the beard. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ the drug clerk says, ‘‘sometimes they 
change... but they all come back to Williams!’ There is no substitute. 


Then Aqua Velva, for after shaving. 
tingle. A sparkling coolness. A feeling 
alert, alive 


Just for that. A pleasant 
that one’s face is vigorous, 


Not alone pleasure but value, too, real value, in this Aqua 
Velva. It cares for nicks and cuts, usually too small to see. 
up. 


Tones 
Protects. Conserves the natural moisture essential to a good 
complexion. Keeps the skin all day as the 
Williams lather /eaves it, flexible and fit. 
No substitute for the Aqua Velva blend. 


and cool, smooth and grateful, followed 


Fitness—the Williams Shaving Service— 
Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
No substitutes! 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 








| Wonderful! 


| models were used. 


his life. 





For men who seek a shave that’s quick 


Sirs: 

. Re your article concerning the upstand- 
ing, two-fisted Col. Randolph who is going to 
put the fear of God in the Chicago underworld 
(Time, Oct. 13). “Terrible Terry,” “Three- 
fingered Jack,” “Red Somebody,” and a few 
others are rounded up and presumably life and 
liberty in Chicago are safe once again, by the 
simple expedient of locking up a few tenderloin 
bums. Wonderful! 

But how about the elected representatives of 
the people, the Chicago politicians, the Judiciary, 
the Police, the Newspaper Community of Chi- 
cago who sold out the people to the underworld 
of Chicago for a share of the swag? 

Barnum was right. 

Your report on Senator Couzens was rich. 
He voted for the fanatical Jones “Five & Ten” 
Law, he drinks Wet, he ruggedly sincere. 


Ha ha ha. That’s a gem. 
J. J. Power 


is 


San Francisco, Calif 


» 


How Hell’s Angels 
Sirs: 

Please tell an interested subscriber the tech- 
nical device used in Hell’s Angels in the scene in 
which the airplane cut into the Zeppelin (Tre, 
June 29). I understand no models were used 
Is this correct? If so how did the pilot of the 
plane get out in time? 

Your reply would help settle one of those 
irksome controversies that for principle’s sake 
men are loth to leave unsettled. 

M. Kosorsky 








New York City 
Caddo Co., the producers, insist no 
The Zeppelin was a 
dirigible one-half the size of the Los 
Angeles, constructed in Hollywood under 
the direction of Dr. Karl Arnheim for- 
merly of the German Zeppelin works. The 
pilot of the airplane, diving into the Zep- 
pelin, jumped, parachuted, escaped with 
Ep. 





Soloist Garland 
Sirs: 

On p. 24, Oct. 13 issue of Time, you print 
picture of and refer to Elmer Ambrose Sperry, 
36: ‘After he and his teacher had flown together 
for only three hours the pupil went up solo, 
record brevity for civilian flying.” 

My son, Gerald H. Garland, 22, enrolled as a 
student in Roosevelt Flying School on August 
8, 1930, and spent a month at the city Ground 
School, r19 W. 57th St., New York. On Septem- 
ber 9, at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, he took 
his first flying instruction, 1 hr. 45 min. or 1 hr. 
55 min. with teacher; then made a 


meget. =... 
a. C. 


— 


solo 


GARLAND 
Iowa 


Infra-Red & Fog 
Sirs: 

SomeTime’s brevity 
on the subject of light. 

Will Time please explain, 
the unschooled, how 
invisible, can aid fog 
(Time, Sept. 29.) 


Dubuque, 


leads to obscurity, even 
for the benefit of 
infra-red rays, which are 
beacons, airfield lights? 
E. P. BAILEY 

Tulsa, Okla. 


Light can pick its way through fog par- 


| ticles when the particles (water drops) 


by an all dav sense of good grooming, Face | are not greater in diameter than the wave- 
7 < c 


length of the light. Thus the longer wave- 


lengths, like infra-red, are the most pen- 
etrating. Since infra-red is invisible, spe- 


cial detectors are necessary to pick up the 
rays. Often used is the thermocouple or 


electric thermometer.—Eb. 


O= 








Live Ware 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 15 on p. 43 cer- 
tain manufacturers are mentioned having 
passed from the radio picture. Your own phrase 
was, “no longer to be reckoned with.” 


as 
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O painstaking system of facts and figures is 
needed to verify the daily economies of the 
Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter. Its effortless ease of 
operation is at once evident in the alert, willing atti- 
tude of operators as well as in the increased neat- 
ness and accuracy of their typing. Its remarkable 
speed and mechanical dependability bring a new 


and welcome promptness to all business affairs. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


MARK 


TYPEWRITERS. 














Forget you ever had 
to wind a clock! 


FATHER winds the alarm clock every night—when he's not too sleepy. Mother attends to 
the mantel clock once a week. Cook winds the kitchen clock—now and then. If one of the 
three forgets, everybody's schedule is upset. Tempers are lost. Trains and meals are missed. 

A Telechron* Electric Timekeeper will bring peace and promptness to the most absent- 
minded family. It NEVER forgets! It NEVER needs winding—or oiling, cleaning and regulating. 
Quietly, correctly, it marks the minutes. Its accuracy is assured by impulses of alternating 
current from your light socket, controlled by means of a Telechron Master Clock in the 
power house. 

Christmas is just around the corner. Why not give your family the accuracy and conve- 
nience of Telechron time? Telechron is the pioneer, the original, self-starting synchronous 
electric clock. Telechron clocks offer you the greatest variety of models, created by 
America's foremost designers—from $9.75 to $55. The Revere Clock Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufactures grandfather's clocks and chiming clocks of all kinds, equipped 
with Telechron motors—at prices ranging up to $1200. You may be sure you are getting 
genuine products of the Warren Telechron Company when you see the word “ Telechron”’ 
on the dial of a clock. There is an authorized dealer near you, listed under “’ Telechron” in 
your classified telephone directory. Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto. 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in U. S. Patent Office, of Warren Telechron Co. 
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No. 355— Moulded case. Walnut color. Price $9.95 No. 454—Six colors. Chromium fittings. Price $9.75 
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Included was the name Ware. 

The Ware radio did suffer a temporary eclipse, 
but it was only temporary, and it is far from 
dead. The new Ware Manufacturing Corp. has 
been actively engaged in development work dur- 
ing the past two years. Last year it marketed 
a small line of high-class receivers entirely rep- 
resentative of the Ware reputation. . .. The 
Ware company has the nucleus of a strong dis- 
tributor organization throughout the important 
sections of the U. S., and is now in production 
on the Ware Bantam, a diminutive receiver which 
we will all hear a lot about in the next few 
months, 

The Ware Manufacturing Corp. is adequately 
financed, has an extremely strong board of direc- 
tors, a modern factory, and is of course under 
the skilled and efficient guidance of Paul Ware, 
President of the company, and as you know, 
one of the foremost radio engineers in the indus- 
ae ors 

Harrison J. Cowan 

H. J. Cowan Co., Inc. 

Advertising 


New York City. 
——-o—_. 


Cash Payments to Soldiers 
Sirs: 

Time is to be commended for printing the 
letter of Mr. Francis H. Case, relative to the 
Immediate Payment of the Adjusted Service 
Certificates (Time, Sept. 29). 

Congress convenes Dec. 1, and what more im- 
portant business could come before it than the 
question of immediate payment of these Cer 
tificates? 

The matter has already been brought to the 
attention of Congress by Hon. Wright Patman, 
a War-veteran, who made an extended speech on 
this subject on April 3, 1930, in Congress. 

Congress is now being besieged by veterans 
throughout the country to give this matter first 
consideration when it convenes in December and 
have payment of these Certificates started before 
Christmas. 

Your courage in printing some of the facts, a 
thing the metropolitan press has refused to do, 
leads me to believe that you will go the rest oi 
the way and give the country all of the facts. 

The Adjusted Service Certificates are non- 
negotiable, except in rare instances, and to go 
beyond those points is a criminal offense. 

Like an insurance policy, they may be bor- 
rowed on, but the following shows where this 
practice brings the War-veteran: 

On a $1,000 Certificate, to illustrate, the 
veteran, after his certificate is two years old, may 
borrow annually thereunder, and during the 18 
loaning years, he will receive a total of $988.15 
—but, 

Of that $988.15, he will pay back to the Gov- 
ernment IN INTEREST ON THESE: LOANS, 
the sum of $478.28, so that he actually receives 
only $509.87. On Jan. 1, 1945, he will turn in 
his Certificate, get $46 and the Certificate will 
have been cancelled, giving him a total of 
$555.87 on a $1,000 Certificate. 

Spreading that over 18 years, he gets an 
average $30.88 per year, and one can imagine 
what benefit that annual stipend will be to any 
War-veteran. 

As a matter of fact, on the $1,000 Certificate, 
he actually gets $88.15 on his first loan, when 
the Certificate is two years old, and a net of 

(Continued on p. 78) 
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Few American industries cut their production costs more strin- es al 
gently than automotive manufacturers. This year’s large price a 
reductions in automotive products has been made possible by Ps hs: 







finding more new ways in which costs may be cut. In this achieve- 
ment, Correct Lubrication has played an important part. 


, of the foremost 
plants* in these 3 branches of 
the automotive industry use 
Gargoyle Lubricants for their 
more Important machinery 


QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP It is highly significant that an overwhelming 


majority of the most successful automotive com- 
panies use Gargoyle lubricants and Vacuum engi- 





GARG neering service. 
POT AS The reason is evident. Records signed by plant 
Sen engineers, from the thousands of plants we serve 
° ° ° throughout the world, show that Correct Lubri- 
Lubricating Oils cation cuts costs. It reduces time losses, shut- 
The world’s quality oils down and repair expense, maintenance and de- 
for plant lubrication preciation charges, labor costs for oiling, losses by 


imperfect manufacture, as well as many other 
needless charges special to each type of plant. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY Today industrial leaders in all industries are 
Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and leaving no stone unturned to decrease production 
distributing warehouses throughout the world costs. A Vacuum specialist in Correct Lubrica- 
tion can help you discover new economies in 
your plant. 


> Industrial companies of 5 million dollar assets and over. Your request for information incurs no obli- 
(List compiled by a prominent statistical organization.) gation. 
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HIGH SPOTS jin the WINTER DIARY. 
ofa BRYANT HEATED HOME 


4 Sept. 25: The service man who inspects the Bryant each 
* fall finds everything ship-shape—nine years of 


service and no repairs yet. Since the papers 
are talking of an early cold wave, he lights 


the pilot light 
Oect.9 ee Lhe cold spell arrives at 9 P. M. on a Thursday 


evening while the family are at a movie but 
the Bryant automatically goes on the job 
without waiting for anyone to come home. 


(Nov. I - Weather conditions unsettled, warm and cold 
by turns. The Bryant turns itself on and off as 
needed to keep the house temperature constant. 

No furnace-man ever succeeded in doing that! 


es. 20, Ten-year-old Betty catches cold in a neighbor's 
house and is in for a sick spell—that’s when 
absolutely constant room temperatures help 
the doctor. 


hs 24 « The whole household departs for over Christmas. 
No worry —just leave the Bryant on the job. 


.,. 26. Back again everything O. K. and the 


house warm. 


Gan. y oa Father leaves for a three-week business trip— 
’ but that doesn’t make Mother the furnace-tender. 
The pup is the only furnace man a Bryant needs. 


Feb.26 « Mother decides on an early house-cleaning be- 
fore the end of the furnace-season. That's O, K. 


in a Bryant-heated house because a Bryant 


generates no dirt, dust, soot, or greasy vapors of 
any kind. No one dreads house-cleaning in a 
Bryant-heated home. 


Mar.1 ° Another spell of up-and-down temperatures as 
spring approaches. It is almost uncanny how 
the Bryant responds to each change, without 


human supervision. 


April7 ‘ Warm weather arrives but finds no left-over 
fuel in the fuel-bin. A Bryant orders its fuel 


hour by hour, as needed, and you don’t pay for 


any that you haven't used. 


f> 
(June 2 = Father happens to remember to turn out the 
pilot light for the summer. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
17811 St. Clair Avenue oe Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1930, BHMC 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Vote 


Westward from Washington across the 
continent by air mail last week sped two 
absentee ballots to be counted at Palo 
Alto, Calif. as part of the nation-wide elec- 
tion (see page 18). The voters: Herbert 
Hoover, Lou Henry Hoover. Two years 
ago they journeyed across the country to 
vote in person for Herbert Hoover. 

@ Hereafter the Hoover wash will not be 
done on the premises. It will be sent out 
to the Army laundry at Fort Myer, Va, 
Reason: the White House laundry is being 
remodeled into offices for the President’s 
social secretary (F. Lamont Belin) and 
his naval and military aides (Lt. Col. 
Campbell Blackshear Hodges and Captain 
Charles Russell Train). 

@ In a private car Mrs. Hoover took her 
tubercular son Herbert to a cottage on 
Sunset Mountain outside Asheville, N. C. 
where his treatment will be continued. 

@ As part of his plan to demilitarize U. S. 
control over Haiti President Hoover ac- 
cepted the resignation of Brig. General 
John Henry Russell, U. S. Marine Corps, 
as High Commissioner to the black re- 
public. General Russell will be succeeded 
by.a U. S. Minister, Dana Munro, whilom 
chief of the State Department’s Latin- 
American division. 

@ President Hoover was told last week 
by Allen Burns, executive director of the 
National Association of Community 
Chests, that $55,000,000 would be raised 
this year in 200 cities for United charity, 
that no hard time sufferers would be 
allowed to starve or freeze. 

@ Because neither France nor Italy has 
yet ratified the London Naval Treaty, the 
President last week sent his closest diplo- 
matic friend, Ambassador (to Belgium) 
Hugh Gibson, first to Paris, then to Rome. 
After talking with Prime Ministers André 
Tardieu and Benito Mussolini, Mr. Gibson 
was to go to Geneva for one more session 
of the thus far largely abortive League of 
Nations Preparatory Committee for a 
Disarmament Conference. Correspondents 
in Paris and Rome agreed, after Diplo- 
mat Gibson’s visits last week, that there 
is still no prospect of ratification of the 
London Treaty by either France or Italy 
for a long time to come. 


Shale & Shame 


Newsgatherers at regular Tuesday noon 
press conference in the President’s office 
last week were startled—for these con- 
ferences have lately become very dull 
affairs—to hear the President start read- 
ing a prepared statement in a voice edged 
with strong emotion: 

“Tt is an attempt to charge odious oil 














International 
INTERIOR SOLICITOR FINNEY 
His President chastised his critic. 


scandals to this Administration... 
launched in the middle of a political cam- 
paige... « 

“Tt certainly does not represent the 
practice of better American journalism. 
As a piece of politics, it is certainly far 
below the ideals of political partisan- 
ship held by substantial men in that 
1 

The President was talking, of course, 
about the arch-Democratic New York 
World’s publication of Ralph S. Kelley’s 
oil shale land charges against the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. When these charges 
appeared last month (Tre, Oct. 6) they 
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were widely discounted as partisan cam- 
paign politics. When last fortnight Attor- 
ney General Mitchell, upon investigation, 
pronounced them “without merit or sub- 
stance,” they were left discredited in the 
Washington gutter for the Senate to nose 
into. But now, with President Hoover 
angrily denouncing them and their maker, 
they were suddenly brought back into 
sharp public focus. 

A Theodore Roosevelt would have 
loudly branded such accusations as a 
“pack of lies” the day after they were 
made. A Calvin Coolidge would never 
have given them the dignity of his atten- 
tion. But President Hoover is no Roose- 
velt with a brazen power to shout down 
the other fellow, no Coolidge with a skin 
time-toughened to public criticism. Three 
aspects of the Kelley charges made them 
especially obnoxious to Mr. Hoover: 1) 
they dealt with Oil, that horrid substance 
which so blackened the Harding Ad- 
ministration; 2) they appeared in the 
World, of all newspapers the one whose 
good or bad opinions can touch Mr. Hoo- 
ver most sharply; 3) they impugned his 
favorite Cabinet officer, his old friend Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

In his statement to the White House 
newsgatherers the President continued: “I 
hope that the American people realize 
that when reckless, baseless and infamous 
charges, with no attempt at verification, 
are supported by political agencies and are 
broadcast, reflecting upon the probity of 
public men such as Secretary Wilbur, the 
ultimate result can only be damage to 
public service as a whole. 

“There is hardly an administrative 
official of importance in the Federal Gov- 
ernment who is not serving to the sacri- 


_fice of the satisfactions and remunerations 


he could command from private life. The 
only thing they can hope for is the en- 
hancement of their reputations with their 
countrymen. The one hope of high service 
and integrity and ability is that such men 
should be willing to undertake it, and 
when men of a lifetime of distinction and 
probity do undertake it, they should not 
be subjected to infamous transactions of 
this character.” 

Question of Value. The substance of 
the Kelley charges in the World was that 
Secretary Wilbur and his predecessor, Dr. 
Hubert Work, had, by a series of rulings 
made under political pressure, allowed 
shale oil lands in Colorado to be trans- 
ferred from the public domain to private 
oil companies (Trae, Oct. 6 et seg.). Mr. 
Kelley, longtime Denver field chief of the 
General Land Office, argued that these 
lands contained oil worth go billion dol- 
lars. The Attorney General and the Presi- 
dent retorted that “these oil shale lands 
have little present value” because no 





commercial method has yet been devel- 
oped for extracting oil from shale at a 
reasonable market price. To this the 
World in turn retorted: Why, then, have 
big oil companies been so eager for the 
land? Try and buy some now and see how 
“valueless” it is. 

Question of a Man. President Hoover 
complained that “no single inquiry was 
made [by the World] at the Department 
of the Interior as to the facts.” The 
World replied: Of course not, because the 
man to whom such inquiry would surely 
be referred is Edward C. Finney, now the 
Department’s solicitor, formerly (1921- 
29) Assistant Secretary, the man who saw 
nothing wrong when the Elk Hills and 
Teapot Dome scandals were in the mak- 
ing, the man most directly attacked by 
the Kelley charges. In 1928, Mr. Finney 
wrote the basic decision which Kelley pro- 
tested as nullifying the “discovery” pro- 
vision of the old mining laws and thereby 
validating countless paper claims of oil 
companies to shale lands. Mr. Finney was 
accused of brushing aside as “very em- 
barrassing” certain geological evidence 
brought him by Chief Kelley which would 
have upset his ruling. 

Assistant Attorney General Seth Rich- 
ardson, who investigated the Kelley 
charges, found that many of Mr. Finney’s 
oil decisions were ‘‘debatable,” “close” or 
“susceptible of decision either way.” But 
he could discover no “misconduct or 
wrongdoing” in any of them. 


Upshot of the President’s outburst was 
that the World, which paid $12,000 for the 
Kelley articles, seemed surer than ever to 
get what it professed to desire most—a 
Congressional investigation of the whole 
matter. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Monitor 

In a forest of shiny white poles on the 
treeless prairie six miles west of Grand 
Island, Neb., radio technicians under the 
expert direction of Benjamin Wolf last 
week put the finishing touches to the Fed- 
eral Government’s most immense receiv- 
ing station. 

Placed at the radio centre of the 
U. S. amid good atmospheric condi- 
tions and well removed from high tension 
power lines, this station will serve the 
Department of Commerce as a monitor of 
the air, capable of bringing in the most 
distant high-frequency broadcasts through- 
out the world. Scheduled date of opera- 
tion: Nov. 15. Purpose: to check up the 
licensed wave-lengths of the 20,000 wire- 
less, broadcasting and television trans- 
mitters in the U. S.,* to keep them in 
their proper communication lanes, prevent 
“jaycasting.” The cost: $160,000. 

In two low brick-&-concrete structures 
on a 50-acre plot have been placed a col- 
lection of specially designed radio instru- 
ments. Dials and switches are strung 
along on racks as in a power station. 
Headphone connections are scattered on 


*Divided as follows: 16,000 amateur stations, 
600 broadcasters, 2,000 ships, 1,000 Government 
stations, 400 miscellaneous or experimental 
transmitters. 
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tables. Three Diesel engines run 50-kilo- 
watt generators. Upstairs are sleeping 
quarters with a kitchen, so operators may 
live through a Nebraska blizzard. Outside 
on poles are miles and miles of antenna 
wire. One great loop is suspended 60 ft. 
above the flat ground. New York is 
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BENJAMIN WOLF 


He can hear everything. 


brought into range with a Beveridge direc- 
tional antenna. Other loops are pointed at 
London, Porto Alegre Brazil, Moscow, 
Sidney. 

By means of an instrument so sensitive 
as to register a variation of one-one- 
millionth in an assigned wave length a 
1,000 mi. away, the staff of ten at Grand 
Island will check between 300 and 400 
wireless and broadcasting stations during 
a 24-hour working day. Not only will the 
wave wobbling of U. S. stations. be de- 
tected but those in Canada and Mexico 
will be watched to see they do not creep 
out of the channels allotted them by inter- 
national agreements. Entertainment pro- 
grams will be brought in to evaluate their 
public worth, though no censorship will be 
attempted. Before long an automatic 
recorder will probably be set up to take 
down programs as part of each station’s 
official record. 

With its own transmitter Grand Island 
will report twice daily its observations to 
the Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton which in turn will pass along all viola- 
tions of frequency-jumping to the Federal 
Radio Commission. That Commission will 
thereupon take disciplinary action against 
the offending broadcaster, after U. S. 
agents in scout cars equipped with less 
delicate testing instruments have re- 
checked Grand Island’s report in the 
local territory. By paying for the long 
distance call, any broadcaster in the land 
can telephone Grand Island, have his sta- 
tion’s frequency corrected free in three 
minutes. Incidentally the monitor station 
will help spot and uproot unlicensed wire- 
less outfits such as U. S. agents last sum- 
mer found rum-runners to be secretly op- 
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erating from summer mansions on Long 
Island. 

In charge of this far-flung aerial police- 
work is middling tall, middling stocky Sta- 
tion Manager Benjamin Wolf. Born at 
Williamsport, Md., 45 years ago, he 
tinkered around with a telephone com- 
pany, joined the Navy at 21, was gradu- 
ated from its electrical school in Brook- 
lyn. Assigned to the U. S. S. Maine as 
radio operator, he went on the fleet’s world 
cruise (1907-08). When the Department 
of Commerce’s radio bureau was estab- 
lished he became one of its first field in- 
spectors. Back in the Navy as a lieutenant 
during the War, he was district communi- 
cations officer at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. Later he served the U. S. Shipping 
Board as its Pacific coast radio supervisor 
for five years. With his bride of less than 
a year he now lives in a Grand Island 
apartment, drives a Packard sedan, goes in 
heavily for amateur athletics, listens care- 
fully to all radio programs. 


CATASTROPHE 


Return of A Native 


Barbados Islanders can remember 
Emanuel Valverde as a penniless picka- 
ninny. But inhabitants of President 
Street, Brooklyn, remember him as a 
middle-aged, wealthy, slightly bombastic 
Negro, an exporter of fabulous things to 
the West Indies. Last week he completed 
preparations for the realization of his 
life’s dream—to show Barbados the 
Brooklyn Valverde, the man of impor- 
tance. 

He had bought a secondhand, 93-ton 
yacht. With great ceremony he had re- 
christened it the Barbados after the island 
of his birth. He bought also two gaudy 
Packard limousines, seven pianos, which 
he put aboard his ship. He hired a cap- 
tain, a crew, a chauffeur named Willie. 
With this outfit he would return to Bar- 
bados and make himself a king of trade. 
Last week he put to sea for the 1,500-mi. 
voyage home. 

Off the New Jersey coast the little ves- 
sel ran into a hammering storm. She was 
only 97 ft. long, with a beam of 22 ft. 
and a draught of 6 ft. 4 in. U. S. inspec- 
tors had approved her only for harbor 
hauls. When Captain Louis Hough, a 
white man, saw water in the engineroom., 
he decided to run for shelter behind 
Delaware Breakwater. Emanuel Valverde, 
his wife and Willie went below while the 
Captain vainly tried to get up a sea- 
bucking head of steam. 

At 1:30 next morning the Barbados 
foundered. Captain Hough and eight men 
(including Joseph Valverde, cousin of the 
owner) got to the ship’s one lifeboat, 
floated in it off the Delaware Capes for 
68 bitter-cold hours. When three of them 
died, they were slipped overboard by the 
others. The storm was still raging when 
the remaining five were rescued by Clyde 
Line’s S. S. Henry R. Mallory. Emanuel 
Valverde, his wife, Willie the chauffeur 
and two seamen stayed with the Barbados, 
the two Packard limousines, the seven 
pianos and Emanuel Valverde’s dream— 
at the bottom of the sea. 
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STATES & CITIES 


Embarrassment of Riches 


In Oklahoma City, capital of the State, 
the sun rose last week through a yellow 
murk and set surrounded by weird rain- 
bows. A roaring, shrieking sound filled 
the heavy air. Fifty city blocks were de- 
clared under martial law to prevent a 
match or spark being struck there. The 
schools closed. Cause of all this was an 
oil well just beyond the southeastern city 
boundary, known as the C. E. Stout No. 1. 
It blew in last week and in eight minutes, 
seeming well under control, produced 350 
bbl. of oil. Then sand came with the 
driving liquid, cut through the valves, 
demolished the surmounting derrick. The 
well turned into the “wildest ever seen,” 
much more powerful and dangerous than 
the nearby Mary Sudik, which last spring 
kept Oklahoma citizens alarmed for ten 
days (Time, April 14). C. E. Stout No. 1 
cast up daily about 100,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas, about 60,000 bbl. of oil valued at 
around $125,000. The oil slimed the State 
Capitol far to the north on West 23rd St., 
fouled the Canadian River water 30 mi. 
away. Fire started in a creek near the 
well, swept toward the gusher, was doused 
by all the city’s firefighting apparatus. 
There was grave danger. The gas hung 
in a dense pall over the frightened city. 

State Attorney General J. Berry King 
began looking for a legal basis to condemn 
the well to be blasted and permanently 
spiked—an unprecedented proposal. The 
State Fire Marshal announced his inten- 
tion to demand authority to prohibit oil 
drilling within or near Oklahoma cities. 

A hundred expert oil wranglers, white- 
slickered, steel-helmeted, sought to stem 
the flow by capping it with a hurriedly 
forged 3,000-lb. steel cone known as a 
“Christmas tree.” Many-valved, it was de- 
signed to shut down on the escaping oil 
little by little. But the white figures 
could remain near the huge yellow plumes 
of spurted oil only a few minutes at a 
time; the work progressed slowly. Only 
after a three-day struggle did they screw 
their giant nipple into place and throttle 
nature’s deluge. Leading the labor was the 
well’s owner, Fred Morgan, a drilling con- 
tractor whose first private enterprise this 
well was. He, a poor man, had congratu- 
lated himself on great riches during the 
well’s first eight inches. But during the 
week he lost a fortune in wasted oil and 
was faced with heavy damage suits from 
many an ousted inhabitant. His men hast- 
ily erected a skimming plant to recover 
oil from the river. 


PROHIBITION 
“Mecca of Merriment” 


Last week many a famed Manhattan 
nightclubber received an astounding form 
letter. Excerpts: “You are cordially in- 
vited to attend the gala opening of the 
Fifty-Eighth Street Country Club. . . . If 
you found a soupcon of enjoyment in my 
former place . . . in this Mecca of Merri- 
ment you will behold . . . the titillating 
tintinnabulating secret excitations of the 





Congo and flesh-shuddering, goose-creep- 
ing horrors of the Grand Guignol!” The 
letters—there were two editions—were 
signed: BELLE LIVINGSTONE. 

Author of the letters is also an author 


of books (Letters of a Bohemian, Belle 
of Bohemia). Her latest book professes 








Wide World 
BELLE LIVINGSTONE 


She opened up again. 


to be the story of her life, begins with a 
newsgatherer of Emporia, Kan. named 
Graham discovering her, an infant, under 
a sunflower. He adopted her, lost her 
when, according to the book, she sought 
freedom for the stage by begging a pass- 
ing stranger to marry her. He did. She 
left him, started on an international career 
which included four marriages and, ac- 
cording to the narrative, acquaintance with 
such statesmen as the late Theodore 
Roosevelt (who she says gave her “a mag- 
nificent set of Haviland china’’), the late 
Lord Kitchener (who she says gave her 
“a cross between a yacht and a house- 
boat”), King Edward VII of Britain, 
Herbert Hoover, King Leopold of the Bel- 
gians, and such celebrities as Fanny Ward, 
Harry Kendall Thaw, Morris Gest. Once 
she started from London to go around the 
world “by picking up my traveling and 
hotel expenses as I went,” got as far as 
Japan, then lost the bet which started her 
journey by marrying. Sample of that trip: 
“T was wearing a solitaire diamond... 
slipping it off my finger I dropped it in my 
corsage . . . I announced: ‘I have lost my 
ring.’ . . . The next morning, imagine my 
surprise to find he had sent me around one 
of the loveliest solitaires I possess today.” 
During the War, the book’s index relates: 
“My house [in Paris] was the social head- 
quarters of the U. S. A. High Command.” 

Last year Belle Livingstone, no longer 
young but still a shrewd businesswoman, 
conducted a “salon of culture, wit and 
bonhommie”’ on Manhattan’s Park Avenue 
—a lurid house of night where people sat 
on cushions on the floor and drank until 
daylight. Federal officers raided it, ar- 
rested the proprietress and three bartend- 


ers. Visitors to her Mecca of Merriment 
last week saw Miss Livingstone in a black 
dress dotted with symbolic sunflowers, saw 
also a large house, three of whose floors are 
occupied respectively by dancehall and 
stage, salon and bar, ping-pong and Tom 
Thumb golf rooms. Specially designed 
murals of toping fauns and bare-breasted 
ladies had been installed. Cabaret enter- 
tainment, dancing and games were pro- 
vided without cover charge. Payment for 
refreshments were arranged, as in her 
“former place,” by selling books of $1 
tickets, one (or more) to be torn off by 
the waiter or bartender each time he serves 
a customer. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Tube to Canada 


Deep under the dirty, swirling waters of 
the Detroit River, mole-like workmen last 
week put finishing touches on a vehicular 
tunnel connecting Detroit and Windsor, 
Ont. To the ceremonious opening of the 
tunnel went Canada’s Minister of the In- 
terior Thomas Gerow Murphy, Ontario’s 
Acting Premier George S. Henry, U. S. 
Minister to Canada Hanford MacNider, 
Michigan’s Senator Arthur Hendrick Van- 
denburg and its Governor, Fred Warren 
Green. In Washington President Hoover 
clicked his gold telegraph key to start the 
first speech. 

More than 20,000,000 passengers travel 
yearly between Detroit and Windsor. 
Many of them are Canadian-living, De- 
troit-working commuters; many of them 
are thirsty Detroit weekenders. By the 
old means—ferries and the Ambassador 
Bridge—more than 2,000,000 motorcars 
last year crossed the river. The two cities, 
in reality one river-divided metropolis like 
Minneapolis & St. Paul, are chief ports-of- 
‘entry for large quantities of Canadian 
products into the U. S., for large U. S. 
shipments into Canada. The dividing 
river carries annually a cargo tonnage of 
approximately 100,000,000,* exclusive of 
liquor importation. Therefore the tunnel 
opening last week was a signal addition to 
U. S.-Canadian pleasure and commerce. 
_ Engineers examined with interest the 
world’s fifth great vehicular tunnel built 
since automobile exhaust gases presented 
ventilation problems. The other four: 
Holland Tunnel, joining Manhattan and 
Jersey City; Oakland Tube, connecting 
Oakland and Alameda, Calif.; Mersey 
River Tunnel, between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, England; the Liberty Tubes, 
5,800 ft. long, mountain tunnels, sole 
route from the South to Pittsburgh. 
Ancient sub-river vehicular tunnels with- 
out protection from motorgas exist at: 
Glasgow and under the Elbe at Hamburg. 
Two old tunnels under the Thames at 
London have been equipped with suction- 
&-exhaust fans. 

First tunnel to require a new type of 
ventilation was the 8,463-ft. commuter- 
used Holland.t For years Engineer Ole 





*Mostly through Great Lakes hauling. 

tNamed for the late Engineer Clifford Milburn 
Holland, who designed the tunnel, died in 1924, 
before its completion. 








Singstad, assisted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and Illinois and Yale universities, 
studied to perfect a suitable system. Now 
air is pumped into a channel under the 
roadbed, let into the tunnel proper 
through slots at the curbs, pumped out 
through a channel above the ceiling. Thus 
no longitudinal draft (a fire and health 
danger) is created. Engineer George A. 
Posey adapted Mr. Singstad’s method to 
his 3,545-ft. Oakland Tube. The Detroit 
& Canada Tunnel (thus incorporated) is 
ventilated by a system derived from 
Singstad and Posey. At each end it has six 
intake, six exhaust fans, capable of supply- 
ing 1,000,000 cu. ft. of air per minute and 
of changing the entire tunnel atmosphere 
every 90 sec. 

All other vehicular tunnels are municipal 
or State projects. Unique, the Detroit & 
Canada Tunnel Co. is a private concern. 
Boosting stock sales last week, its directors 
announced an investment of $25,000,000, 
anticipated earnings of some two million 
dollars a year. 

@ Last week the Board of Transportation 
of New York City had taken preliminary 
steps toward construction of the sixth and 
seventh vehicular tunnels in the world. 
One of these will join Brooklyn and Staten 
Island, the other will join Long Island 
with roth Avenue at 38th Street, Man- 
hattan. Next January, the New York Port 
Authority intends to present the legisla- 
tures of New York and New Jersey with 
plans for a second Hudson River vehicular 
tunnel to extend from “at or near 38th 
Street,” Manhattan, to North Bergen, 


N. J. 
FISCAL 

Slump 

How the U. S. Government, like the 
smallest U.S. citizen, has been hit by hard 
times was shown last week when the 
Treasury Department balanced its income 
tax revenue for the first nine months of 
1930. Compared with the same period last 
year these all-important receipts, totalling 
$1,779,382,127, slumped $148,286,721. In- 
dividual taxes dropped $132,972,403, cor- 
poration taxes $15,314,318. Customs re- 
ceipts in the same period wilted $81,769,- 
169. 

Significance: though anticipated by 
Treasury actuaries, this income slump will 
in all probability prove the prime obstacle 


to a renewal by Congress of last year’s 
1% tax cut. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Coolidge v. Smith 


Calvin Coolidge and Alfred Emanuel 
Smith last week grappled in Massachu- 
setts. They came out of retirement as a 
sort of grand finale to the Congressional 
campaign. Because no other private citi- 
zens in the land can match the political 
prestige of the onetime Republican Presi- 
dent or of the onetime Democratic 
presidential nominee, their words went far 
& wide across the nation. Characteris- 
tically, Citizen Coolidge chose the hushed 
solitude of a radio broadcasting studio at 
Springfield to appeal for the election of 
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his old friend, William Morgan Butler, 
Republican nominee for the Senate. 
Equally in character, Citizen Smith chose 
the raucous, turbulent, - packed-to-the- 
doors Boston Arena to plead for the elec- 
tion of Marcus Aurelius Coolidge, the 
Democratic nominee.* 


Smith. Citizen Smith had warmed up 
for his Massachusetts trip with three 
speeches for the State ticket in New York. 
He was in old time form, grinning much, 
champing his cigar, full of vigor and 
gusto. At New Haven on the back plat- 
form of his private car he greeted Dr. 
Wilbur Lucius Cross, onetime dean of the 
Yale Graduate School, now the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor of Connecti- 
cut, by clapping the Brown Derby upon 
the old gentleman’s head and down over 
his ears. At Providence he bluntly began 
an address to 15,000: “Well, let’s get at 
it”’—the “it” being a round flaying of the 
Republican administration. When the 
crowd booed his first mention of President 
Hoover, he waved them into silence with, 
“Don’t let’s take up the radio time.” (He 
pronounced it “raydio,” not “raddio” as 
he did in 1928.) A sample Smith crack 
of last week: 

“Under a Republican Administration it 
is called a business depression. In a Demo- 
cratic Administration they call it a panic. 
Somebody the other day called it a cycle. 
They ought to call it a bicycle because 
both Democrats and Republicans are being 
taken for a ride.” 

At Boston, Stumpster Smith was given 
a popular reception hardly less warm than 
the one he received there two years ago 
as a White House candidate. In the Arena 
12,000 excited men and women yelled and 
screamed a five-minute welcome to him. 
His speech was another running fusillade 
of political criticism, with the speaker tak- 
ing aim as of old with his phrases “Listen 


to this. . . . Well, what happened? .. . 
That’s history now. . . . Here’s the rec- 
ord. .. . Here’sa warm one. . . .” Presi- 


dent Hoover was his main target. The 
house roared with joy when he asked: 
“Where are all those chickens that were 
to be in every pot? What became of the 
automobiles and the silk stockings for 
everybody?’’+ 

Hardest blow (apropos Prohibition): 
“We lack leadership. . . . When we get a 
leader, he lacks guts to follow the inten- 
tion of the American people.” 

Coolidge. After dark Citizen Coolidge 
motored down alone from Northampton to 
Springfield, went directly to the broad- 
casting studio in the Hotel Kimball. Re- 
fusing to speak over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up, he had something to say only to 
Massachusetts. In the studio with him 
was an announcer, a piano, a xylophone. 
In a cool even voice he read his 15-min. 
speech into the microphone. Some ex- 
cerpts: 

“Elections are not determined by the 
loudest noise. . . . The more I have seen 
of public office, the more I am inclined 
to rely on experience. ... This Com- 


*To Calvin Coolidge no kin. 





tTheme notes of the Hoover campaign in 
Massachusetts two years ago. 
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monwealth has trained up its important 
office holders through various stages of 
experience until they have become ex- 
perts. . . .* We have had a world-wide 
recession in trade. It has been due to a 
combination of causes no one yet com- 


prehends. . . . No government worthy of 
confidence undertakes to guarantee pros- 
perity. . . . I do not know anything the 
Federal or State Governments have failed 
to do which either would have prevented 
the depression or now would cause a 
healthy revival. . . . It is the duty of all 
citizens to refrain from groundless and 
reckless statements which can only retard 
the return of public confidence. . . . It is 
no time for rash experiments in men or 
measures. . . . We hold our salvation in 
our own hands. We should elect Mr. But- 
ler because he knows the business of 
Massachusetts, he knows the Senate and 
he knows National Politics.’”’+ 


Stumpster Coolidge walked out of the 
studio. A patter of applause came from 
an adjoining room. Looking neither to 
right nor left he got into his limousine, 
was driven quickly back to Northampton. 
He had made his campaign contribu- 
tion. 


—O——. 
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Campaign Captains 
(See front cover) 

The late, goodnatured James William 
(“Jim”) Good, winner of the West for 
Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover (who 
rewarded him with the portfolio of War), 
used to talk about votes in terms of bull- 
frogs. On the eve of the 1928 election he 
said he felt like the man who loaded his 
wagon with live bullfrogs and drove off 
to stock up his pond. From the noise in 
the wagon, the man was sure all the bull- 
frogs were still there all the way. But 
when he got to the pond, he found that 
all but two specially noisy frogs had 
jumped out. Good Jim Good’s good moral 
was: Don't count your votes by the 
amount of noise they make before elec- 
tion day. 

In charge of the 72nd Congressional 
election—all 435 Representatives and 35 
of the 96 Senators**—were no such his- 
toric phrasemakers as Jim Good. Chief 
of the Republican side was Ohio’s pro- 
fessorial little Senator Simeon Davison 
Fess, chairman (faute de mieux) of the 
Republican National Committee. Chief 
of the Democratic side was Chairman 
John Jacob Raskob of the Democratic 
National Committee, very much offstage 
because of his Catholicism, Wetness and 
political naiveté. While Chairman Fess 


*A polite reference to the Republican ‘esca- 
lator” system in Massachusetts whereby a poli- 
tician starts at the bottom in the General Court 
and is automatically carried to the top. That 
system made Calvin Coolidge a member of the 
General Court, State Senator, president of the 
State Senate, Lieut.-Governor, Governor. 

tIn 1926 President Coolidge made a similar 
appeal for the election of Mr. Butler to the 
Senate. Massachusetts voters, instead, chose 
Democratic Senator Walsh. 

**Maine’s four Representatives were elected 
in September—four Republicans. Also: one 
Republican Senator (Wallace Humphrey White 
Jr.). 
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went about making more or less perfunc- 
tory speeches, the actual work was done 
for the G. O. P. by plump, glossy-haired 
Robert Hendry Lucas, who was brought 
in in August from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to be national executive director. 
While Chairman Raskob lay low—except 
to provide money and to answer “Libel- 
ous!” last week to an attack on his per- 
sonal financial behavior during and since 
the 1929 stock crash—the actual work of 
the Democrats was done by Jouett Shouse, 
51, the horse-faced, horse-minded, Ken- 
tucky-born Kansas City lawyer who was 
called in to be national executive com- 
mittee chairman in May, 1929. 

Jouett Shouse was at the racetrack in 
Havre de Grace, Md. the day they called 
him to help the Democracy. He was there 
with his two daughters watching the 
horses run, laying bets, having fun. It 
was John Jacob Raskob on the telephone, 
calling from Manhattan. He had been 
hunting all over for Mr. Shouse and 
wanted him to come right up to town— 
very important — national duty — great 
scheme in mind—must come. Jouett 
Shouse went up but it took Mr. Raskob 
two days to argue him into shouldering 
the task of electing a Democratic Congress 
in 1930. Jouett Shouse was making about 
$50,000 per year out of his law business. 
He was not breaking even at the race- 
tracks—few people do. There was no visi- 
ble income attached to this big political 
job. Jouett Shouse did not see how he 
could afford to do it. But John Raskob 
showed him, persuaded him. 

Words. Jouett Shouse went back to 
Washington, pulling pensively on _ his 
straight briar pipe, and straightaway hired 
the arch-Democratic New York World’s 
able capital correspondent, Charles Mi- 
chelson (brother of Physicist Albert 
Abraham Michelson of the University of 
Chicago). Mr. Michelson’s title became 
Director of Publicity. He and Mr. Shouse 
laid down during the next 18 months one 
of the most sustained and effective polit- 
ical barrages ever known in the U. S. 
Steering clear of the farm issue, Prohibi- 
tion and the Depression, they concentrated 
early on the Tariff revision, later on Un- 
employment, especially on President 
Hoover’s inactivity in these matters. They 
put pointed speeches into the empty 
mouths of Democratic Senators. They 
couched their headquarters statements in 
language so unusually quotable that the 
jaded press paid unusual attention. They 
irritated the Administration to such a 
point that it was felt necessary for the 
Republican National Committee to hire 
James West, the Associated Press’s Wash- 
ington man, to compose prompt Repub- 
lican retorts. President Hoover's trench- 
ant little friend, Frank Kent of the 
Democratic Baltimore Su, was inspired 
to write a piece in which the Messrs. 
Shouse and Michelson were accused of 
trying to “smear Hoover.” 

Dollars. Following up his word bar- 
rage, Mr. Shouse judiciously doled out 
dollars for campaign expenses in Congres- 
sional Districts where it might really do 
good. Chairman Raskob ($220,000 includ- 
ing loans), Bernard Mannes Baruch ($20,- 


ooo plus), and Pierre du Pont ($5,000 
plus) were the main-sources of supply. 
The Democracy had only $1 for every $5 
the Republicans could spend. For despite 
the general reluctance to give money to 
the G. O. P. when it was learned how 
Claudius Hart Huston had deposited party 





Rosert HENDRY LUCAS 


He faced quiet courtmartial. 


funds in his private stockmarket account, 
after Mr. Huston was ousted as G. O. P. 
Chairman, confidence was restored by 
G. O. P. Treasurer Joseph Randolph Nutt 
of Cleveland and more than $500,000 
rolled in. 

Issues. “There is no clear cut issue 
between the parties in this campaign,” 
said Republican Director Lucas last week. 
“The thing that comes nearest being an 
issue is the protective tariff, and that ques- 
tion is more at issue within the Democratic 
party than it is between the Democratic 
party and the Republican party.” Demo- 
cratic Director Shouse had to agree. Un- 
like a presidential election, a Congressional 
election seldom has a unifying thought on 
either side. It is in fact a panorama of 
local contests to be won by local strata- 
gems, promises, personalities. Prohibition 
and the Slump were most useful to Direc- 
tor Shouse as background for his national 
effort, but he dared not stress either sub- 
ject—Prohibition, because so much of the 
Democracy is moralistically Dry; the 
Slump, because no fairminded voter would 
really entertain the notion that the Hoover 
Administration was to blame. Therefore 
the Republican rallying cry: “Support the 
President!” went unchallenged save by a 
rather vague Democratic retort: “Let’s 
have a change!” 

Forecasts. Jouett Shouse would be 
prone to think of an election in terms of 
a horse race rather than a load of bull- 
frogs. He knows that races are won and 
lost in the final stretch. Both ends of a 
horse are important—the head that leads 
as they round the turn and the hind legs 
that make the driving finish. Watching 
his grand national entry round the turn in 


early October, Jouett Shouse put down 
his binoculars and announced that Demo- 
crats would take “at least 40” seats in the 
House from Republicans. To win the 
race, 53 seats were needed. Two weeks 
later Mr. Shouse thought he saw his 
entry’s head showing out in front. “I un- 
hesitatingly make the prediction that the 
House of Representatives will show a 
Democratic majority,” he said. Last week 
as the racers clattered up to the judges’ 
box, he cried: “. . . An increasing Demo- 
cratic swing... . We will gain 72 addi- 
tional seats. .. . A Democratic majority 
i ee a 


From his place in the grandstand Re- 
publican Director Lucas complacently 
declared at the finish: “‘I am confident of 
a normal Republican majority. .. .” 

At election midnight, Mr. Shouse’s 
smile had an air of finality. 


Quids & Quos. As the ballots were 
counted and the results of their efforts 
became apparent (see p. 18), the Messrs. 
Shouse and Lucas did not have identical 
political prospects. Mr. Lucas was the 
lieutenant of a cause that had lost. He 
could be courtmartialed quietly. No one 
would blame him; he would simply be 
the victim of a state of change. 


Pregnant with great things, however, 
was Mr. Shouse’s position, for after Mr. 
Raskob’s resignation—sure to come after 
the party’s debts are cleared—the focal 
figure of the Democratic party would be 
the man who had last guided it to the polls. 
Even as Washington was jesting last 
month about “Shouse’s House” (Publicist 
Michelson privately amended it to 
“Shouse’s Souse House”), so might they 
soon be talking seriously about Shouse’s 
choice for the White House. Before now 
he had been approached for advice by an 
aspirant for the Presidency—it happened 
to be a Republican—and the subsequent 
arrival of that gentleman at the White 
House was at least in part a testimonial to 
the Shouse sagacity. Also, it was Jouett 
Shouse, promoter, who sent the Repub- 
lican National Convention to Kansas City 
two years ago. Tall, bespectacled, neatly 
dressed with the blue shirt, tight-pinned 
collar and bright necktie of a Midwestern 
business-&-sporting man, he knows his way 
around, and is known, extremely well. His 
closest political crony is Senator Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi, one of the three lead- 
ers of the southern wing of the Democracy 
(Senators Glass of Virginia and Robinson 
of Arkansas are the other two). His force- 
ful, often profane pronouncements carry 
the authority not only of an experienced 
political manager but of one who has fully 
experienced public office. He was in 
Congress four years (1915-19). Presi- 
dent Wilson made him an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, where he reorganized 
the War Risk Insurance division. 

In the still widely divided but greatly 
encouraged Democracy Mr. Shouse loomed 
last week as the most powerful non- 
candidate-for-office, the man who—with a 
continued decline of Republican sway in 
prospect—had the greatest chance of any 
Democrat of shaping U. S. history in the 
next two vears. 
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THE HOUSE 


Hoover’s Next-to-W orst 


President Hoover went forth early Wed- 
nesday morning as usual to play with his 
Medicine Ball Cabinet on the south lawn 
of the White House, but he must have 
felt as though the heavy medicine ball 
had gotten inside his breast and lodged 
where his heart ought to be. Just two 
years after his arrival at the pinnacle of 
his career, the country had swung widely 
out from behind him. He had sat up until 
11:25 on election night, watching the 
swing take place as the returns came in. 
Now, the morning after, the nightmarish 
news was not only confirmed but colored 
darker. Seat after seat of the Republican 
majorities in Congress were being swept 
away in what, accurately or not, was being 
called all over the country an Anti-Ad- 
ministration landslide. There had been 
bound to be some reaction from the 
Hoover landslide of 1928. Every one had 
expected the Senate to have six or eight 
more Democrats in it, narrowing the al- 
ready narrow Administration margin there 
and redoubling the Insurgents’ balance- 
of-power (see col. 2). But that the Ad- 
ministration’s control of the House should 
be seriously threatened was unforeseen, 
unnerving. 

After breakfast, however, at about 
10:30 a. m., President Hoover breathed 
more easily. Returns then indicated that 
the worst (for him) had been averted. 
With only 40 districts to be heard from, 
the Democrats had only 183 House seats, 
35 short of the vital figure of Majority. 
As the morning wore on, the Republican 
count crept slowly closer to that vital, 
fateful 218. 


But the next-to-worst thing for the Ad- 
ministration still impended—the thing 
Speaker Longworth had feared and pre- 
dicted: an upbuilding of Democratic 
strength to the point—z204 seats—where 
the i5 insurgent Republicans of the 
House would possess a balance-of-power 
like that of their insurgent brethren in the 
Senate. 


As control of the 72nd Congress con- 

tinued to see-saw, Democrats, led by 
Chairman Jouett Shouse (see page 16), 
continued to claim a full House majority 
of their own without insurgent Republican 
aid. They placed a heavy stake on Ken- 
tucky where a new law delayed the count 
which they hoped would put their party 
across and elevate Representative John 
Nance Garner of Texas to the Speaker- 
ship. 
@ The only new woman to gain admission 
to Congress was Effie Gene Locke Wingo, 
widow of Representative Otis Theodore 
Wingo, Arkansas Democrat, who died dur- 
ing the campaign. As a double mark of 
chivalry both parties gave Widow Wingo 
their nominations. 


@ The lone Negro member of the 71st 
Congress will be the lone Negro member 
of the 72nd. No Democrat was strong 
enough to oust Republican Representative 
Oscar De Priest, pride of Chicago’s “Black 
Belt.” 





THE SENATE 
“Raw & Wet” 


“Tuesday was plainly a raw, wet and 
characteristically a Democratic day... . 
I have constantly maintained the Repub- 
licans would encounter disaster this year. 
. . . The next two years will contain an 
amplitude of difficulty for the Adminis- 
tration.” 

Thus spoke tart Senator George Higgins 
Moses of New Hampshire, chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, as he mournfully observed State 
after State replace Republican Senators 
with Democrats. The Democratic strength 
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LEWIS OF ILLINOIS 
In his throat not exultation but a bug. 


in the Senate during election night rose 
four, six, eight, possibly nine seats, bring- 
ing the underdog party within a vote or 
two of a majority. Certain it was that the 
coalition of Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans would be more strongly than 
ever in control of the Senate to work 
against President Hoover’s plans. 
Illinois. Most spectacular of Demo- 
cratic senatorial victories throughout the 
land occurred when James Hamilton Lewis 
roundly defeated Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick’s ambition to be the first 
woman elected to the Senate. Senator- 
elect Lewis, ever the begloved, bewhis- 
kered, bowing gallant, had made a Wet, 
witty campaign against Mark Hanna’s 
Prohibition-weasling daughter. He had 
convulsed his audiences with mock embar- 
rassment at being “pursued by two lovely 
ladies” (Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill was 
a Dry independent also-ran), with refer- 
ences to Mrs. McCormick’s attempt to be 
a “dripping Venus rising from the sea 
of Chicago.” Even the effort of Chicago’s 
Republican Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son to swing the city’s Negro vote to him 
had not hurt Mr. Lewis who joshed the 
Mayor for deserting his “political fiancée 
at the altar.” One fact predominated: 
Illinois is Wet and so is “J. Ham” Lewis. 


“Smile, Senator, smile,” begged news 
cameramen as Democrat Lewis received 
the returns that sent him again to the 
Senate (he was there through Wilson’s 
time). Retorted he: “I’m not in the vaude- 
ville business. This is a serious matter. 
I’m not exulting over the defeat of a 
woman. Mrs. McCormick made a valorous 
fight.” Senator-elect Lewis stopped, 
coughed, explained a bug had flown down 
his throat, left it sore. 


Ohio. A particularly hard blow to 
President Hoover, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the Anti-Saloon 
League of America was the defeat of Dry 
Republican Senator (by appointment) 














OHIO’s BULKLEY 
He pulled his Dry friend through. 


Roscoe Conkling McCulloch by Wet 
Democrat Robert Johns Bulkley. Senator 
McCulloch’s fuss-budgety little colleague, 
Senator Simeon Davison Fess dropped his 
duties as G. O. P. national chairman to 
campaign himself hoarse for the Repub- 
lican ticket. Senator-elect Bulkley (whose 
friends already talk loudly of him as a 
presidential possibility) won urban votes 
largely by a demand for the repeal of the 
18th Amendment. His Wetness pulled his 
Dry friend George White through to the 
governorship. A factor in Senator McCul- 
loch’s defeat was the opposition of Ne- 
groes, aroused by his support of President 
Hoover’s nomination of John Johnston 
Parker for the Supreme Court last spring. 

Massachusetts. A Republican Coolidge, 
though once President of the U. S., could 
not keep a Democratic Coolidge out of 
the Senate in the face of the anti-Admin- 
istration sweep. Voters ignored Calvin 
Coolidge’s plea to elect his old friend and 
political helpmate, William Morgan But- 
ler, and instead chose Marcus Aurelius 
Coolidge, Fitchburg metal manufacturer 
(see page 16). Here as elsewhere Prohi- 
bition and hard times explained the Demo- 
cratic triumph. 

Oklahoma. Republican Senator Wil- 
liam B. Pine was ousted by blind Demo- 
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crat Thomas Pryor Gore. Senator-elect 
Gore, a Wettish Dry, served as his State’s 
first Senator (1907-1921). 

South Dakota. Campaigning princi- 
pally on the issue that his opponent had 
a job that -he wanted, Democratic Gov- 
ernor William John Bulow, famed tobacco- 
spitter, appeared to have nosed Insurgent 
Republican William Henry McMaster out 
of his Senate seat. 

Colorado. Factional Republican trou- 
bles explained in a measure the victory of 
Democrat Edward Prentiss Costigan, one- 
time (1917-28) U. S. Tariff Commissioner. 
Senator-elect Costigan helped found the 
Progressive Party (1912), is rated radical 
in economics by conservatives, is a ram- 
pant Dry. 

Kansas. Senator (by appointment) 
Henry Justin Allen, good Hoover friend, 
chief publicist of the 1928 G. O. P. cam- 
paign, was beaten for the short term by 
Democrat George McGill. 

Minnesota. Blind Republican Senator 
Thomas Schall in his campaign for re- 
election told a “funny” story of marital 
infidelity which alienated many a voter 
and, with other factors, caused Senator 
Schall’s defeat at the hands of Democrat 
Einar Hoidale. 

West Virginia. Again will the two- 
fingered War hand of Democrat Matthew 
Mansfield Neely be raised in ironic gesture 
in the Senate, as the result of his easy 
triumph over Republican James Elwood 
Jones, coal man who pays the State’s 
largest income tax. 


@ Republicans held their Senate strength 
in New Hampshire (Henry Wilder Keyes), 
Delaware (Daniel O. Hastings), Kansas 
(Arthur Capper), Michigan (James Cou- 
zens), Nebraska (George William Norris), 
New Jersey (Dwight Whitney Morrow), 
New Mexico (Sam Gilbert Bratton), Ore- 
gon (Charles McNary), Wyoming (Robert 
D. Carey). 

@ Democrats were victors in disputed 
elections in Montana (Thomas Joseph 
Walsh), Tennessee (Cordell Hull). 


@ The only Republican gain Senator- 
Manager Moses could point to with any 
pride was the ousting of Democrat Senator 
Daniel Frederic Steck by Lester Jesse 
Dickinson, longtime (1919-30) Repub- 
lican Congressman. 
@ Hoovercracy collapsed inAlabama when 
Senator James Thomas (“Tom-Tom”) 
Heflin, running as an independent after 
expulsion from Democracy for his 1928 
apostasy, was roundly beaten for re-elec- 
tion by regular Democrat John H. Bank- 
head, son of the State’s late great Senator. 
Senator-elect Bankhead campaigned in- 
anely with such jingles as: 

Hoover blows the whistle 

DePriest rings the bell. 

Heflin cries “All Aboard” 

And—business goes to hell! 


€ Because of the delayed ballot count in 
Kentucky where Republican Senator (by 
appointment) John M. Robsion was hard 
pressed by Democrat Marvel Mills Logan, 
control of the Senate might yet turn on 
the outcome in that State. 


THE STATES 
Travels with a Donkey 


One evening last week an elderly, schol- 
arly gentleman at the railroad station in 
New Haven, Conn. was extricating him- 
self as goodnaturedly as he could from 








ConNEcTICUT’s Cross 
He created a crevice in the Nutmeg. 


beneath a commodious piece of brown 
headgear which had been shoved down 
over his ears, not by a Hallowe’ening 
undergraduate but by a hearty, rough- 
voiced, middle-aged man whom he did not 
know very well except that the name was 
Alfred Emanuel (“Al”) Smith (see p. 16). 
After Mr. Smith of New York left town, 
Dr. Wilbur Lucius Cross reflected that his 
political baptism in the name of the Brown 
Derby was by far the most exciting thing 
that had occurred to him since 1916, when 
he was appointed Dean of the Yale Grad- 
uate School, a position which he resigned 
(but not his editorship of the Yale Re- 
view) last summer upon being nominated 
for high public office. 

Still more exciting to 68-year-old Dr. 
Cross was the news, a few evenings later, 
that his campaign against the one-man 
rule of Republican Boss John Roraback 
had been successful, that he was Connect- 
icut’s next Governor. 

Having spent a thoughtful life among 
books (his tasks having included editing 
Ivanhoe and Travels with a Donkey), Dr. 
Cross was much better prepared to receive 
the shock, so pleasant to him, than were 
most other Connecticut citizens. Few of 
the scores of thousands of voters who 
poured forth to mark ballots for him had 
any real idea he could win from Boss 
Roraback’s man, Lieut. Governor Ernest 
E. Rogers. In August the State had looked 
pretty Democratic—especially the big 
cities like Bridgeport and New Haven and 
some of the little ones like Danbury. But 
by the opening of hunting season the Re- 
publican workers were telling each other, 
with even more confidence than after the 
Smith scare of 1928, that there was no 
crevice in the Wooden Nutmeg. The nippy 





dawn of Nov. 5 beheld a vast amount of 
head-scratching and_ shoulder-shrugging 
among Republican nutmeggers when they 
heard over their radios the first figure of 
its kind in years: a 3,000-vote majority 
for Travels with a Donkey. 

Some other State choices: 

New York. Not even Alfred Emanuel 
Smith ever rolled up so vast a lead— 
more than 715,000 votes—as Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had over 
Charles Henry Tuttle of the increasingly 
disorganized New York G. O. P. The 
figures increased the validity, if not the 
valence, of Governor Roosevelt’s ambition 
to be No. 1 U. S. Democrat. 

Pennsylvania. ‘Wholehearted” was 
perhaps not the word for the support 
which the Mellons gave Gifford Pinchot, 
though it accurately described the non- 
support he got from Philadelphia’s Boss 
Vare and Railroader William Wallace 
Atterbury. For weeks it had seemed that 
John M. Hemphill, a Democrat-“Lib- 
eral” with Beer, Business and a little 
black toothbrush on his lips, would be 
the anointed one and make Pennsylvania 
history. Yet when Allegheny County’s 
(the Mellons’) votes were counted, there 
were 70,000 extra for Pinchot—the back- 
log of his 50,000 statewide majority—and 
Theodore Roosevelt’s forester was re- 
turned to governorship.* 

Ohio. With Wet Robert Johns Bulkley 
plowing and grinning the way (see p. 18), 
Dry George White, Princeton 1895, one- 
time Klondike prospector, three-time 
(I9II-15, 1917-19) Congressman, re- 
couped as Democratic Governor-elect 
some of the prestige he lost exactly ten 
years ago when he tried to make James 
M. Cox into a President. 

Wisconsin. Nothing occurred to im- 
pede the foregone gubernatorial election 
of Philip Fox LaFollette, youngest and 
fieriest of his tribe. 

Arizona. Oldtime Democrat George 
Wylie Paul Hunt was chosen Governor 
for the seventh time (missing only three 
terms) since Arizona became a State in 
IQIT. 


California. San Francisco’s James 


. (“Sunny Jim’) Rolph was promoted from 


“perpetual” mayor to governor-elect by 
a thumping 2 to 1 majority over Demo- 
crat Milton K. Young (not to be confused 
with Republican Clement Calhoun Young, 
present Governor). 

Idaho. The election of a Democratic 
Governor in the domain of Senator Wil- 
liam Edgar Borah, independent Repub- 
lican, was in the nature of a reaction under 
laboratory conditions — unadorned evi- 
dence of the country’s trend. The 
reagent’s name: Ben Ross. 


REFERENDA 


All Wet 
Three States—Illinois, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts — voted on Prohibition 


apart from candidates. All went over- 
whelmingly Wet. Massachusetts’ referen- 
dum meant most because it carried the 
automatic repeal of the State’s enforce- 
ment act. 


*His first term: 1923-27. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Royal Snuffles, Laborite 
Defiance 


For the first time since he nearly died 
of pneumonia two years ago, George V 
last week opened Parliament. Bare-headed 
the venerable monarch drove with Queen 
Mary from Buckingham Palace to the 
House of Lords, arrived snuffling. Re- 
peatedly during the majestic procedure 
His Majesty cleared his throat as though 
it tickled. Once he broke a sentence in 
the middle to cough. 

On the dais close to Their Majesties, 
Edward of Wales also had a cold. When 
he could stand his own snuffling no longer, 
H. R. H. daringly extracted a handker- 
chief from beneath his imposing, ermine- 
collared robe and blew his nose. “It was 
tremendously human and so very much 
like the Prince,” cabled the New York 
Time’s sensitive Charles A. Selden. ‘That 
white handkerchief served as a most rest- 
ful spot for the eyes. . . . General Dawes 
served the same useful purpose. . . . His 
Chicago full evening dress was a relieving 
splash of black and white against the blue, 
green, gold and scarlet of the court dress 
worn by other envoys.” 

Socialist Speech. This was the first 
Parliament ever opened by George V with 
a Labor Cabinet in office. His speech 
from the throne was therefore the first 
ever written for His Majesty’s utterance 
by Socialists.* It was noticed that as the 
Socialist Lord Chancellor, Sir John San- 
key, knelt and presented the speech his 
hand trembled. Grasping the document 
firmly the King-Emperor began to read 
in a voice which, when he was not clearing 
his throat, rang loudly and distinctly 
through the oblong, Gothic hall. Excerpts: 

“My Lords and Members of the House 
of Commons: 


“It has given me much pleasure to re- 
ceive my Ministers from the dominions 
and representatives of India who are at- 
tending the Imperial Conference. . . . 

“T hope soon to welcome representatives 
of the princes and people of India, who 
are about to join with members of all 
parties in both houses of Parliament to 
consider the future constitutional position 
of India [next week]... . 

“My relations with the foreign powers 
continue to be friendly. 

“T was very glad to entrust my son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, with the duty of 
representing me at the coronation of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia [see p. 24]... . 

“T follow with grave concern and sym- 
pathy continuance of heavy unemploy- 
ment among so many of my people... . 
I propose immediately to set up a com- 
mission to inquire into the entire question 
of unemployment insurance and in par- 


*At the opening of the Labor Government’s 
first Parliament (Time, July 15, 1929) the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir John Sankey, substituted for 
George V, still convalescent, read Socialist Mac- 
Donald’s first speech. Labor’s first government 
(Time, January-November 1924) witnessed no 
opening of Parliament. 


ticular to allegations of abuse of its pro- 
visions. . . . : 

“Measures will be submitted to you... 
for amending the laws relating to trade 
disputes and trade unions... . 


“A measure of electoral reform will be 
submitted to you. ... 

“Bills will also be laid before you to 
enable ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention and of the International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, 
and for the establishment of a new statu- 
tory authority to deal with passenger 
traffic in London. 

“T pray that under the blessing of God 
the outcome of your deliberations may 
advance the happiness and well-being of 
my people.” 

Bribe or Bait? Ostentatiously hum- 
drum in style, the two sentences italicized 














© Acystone 
James Maxton, M. P. 


The Throne was not Red enough for him. 


above were in fact the sensational nub of 
the King-Emperor’s speech: the Labor 
Party’s speech. The first pledges Scot 
MacDonald to risk the very life of his 
Labor Cabinet by asking Parliament to 
repeal the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Bill, which was passed to prevent 
a recurrence of Great Britain’s paralyzing 
“General Strike” (Time, May 10 to May 
24,1926). It has generally been expected 
that the Liberal Party would side against 
the Labor Cabinet on this issue and thus 
produce the Cabinet’s fall; but Scot Mac- 
Donald’s second pledge last week seemed 
to mean that he had bought Liberal sup- 
port at the high price of agreeing to sup- 
port the Liberal Party’s demand for “elec- 
toral reform.” 

What Liberals mean by this phrase is 
apparent from certain glaring facts. At 
the last election, 5,260,050 Liberal votes 
sent to Parliament only 59 Liberal M. P.’s 
But 8,669,469 Conservative votes made 
260 Conservative M. P.’s and 8,416,557 
Labor votes returned 287 Labor M. P.’s. 


In other words the British electoral sys- 
tem is such that 88,983 votes were re- 
quired to elect one Liberal, while only 
29,326 votes were required to elect a 
Laborite and 33,343 sufficed for a Con- 
servative. This explains why the Con- 
servatives, having received more votes 
than the Laborites, actually won fewer 
seats in Parliament.* 

Plainly Great Britain’s electoral sys- 
tem is ripe and rotten for reform. Every- 
one assumed at first last week that Prime 
Minister MacDonald, by promising this 
reform, had bought the votes of Liberal 
Leader David Lloyd George & cohorts, 
would use them to repeal the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Bill. But prom- 
inent Liberals refused to confirm any such 
bargain. The promise of reform was evi- 
dently not a bribe, but a bait. 


Conference “Killed.” Conservative 
Leader Stanley Baldwin wanted to know 
why His Majesty had not so much as 
mentioned Palestine (see p. 21). He also 
hounded the Prime Minister about the 
Imperial Conference. 


Goaded, Scot MacDonald made his most 
important public statement in recent 
months. He revealed that the Labor 
Cabinet, dominated by Free-Trader Philip 
Snowden, has decided to refuse the do- 
minion prime ministers’ demand that 
Great Britain lay a tariff on non-Empire 
foodstuffs, such a tariff being intended to 
result in larger purchases of foodstuffs by 
the Mother Country from her dominions. 
Briefly, momentously the Prime Minister 
said: 

“The first thing and in some cases the 
last thing every dominion Premier has 
asked has been for us to tax wheat. We 
cannot do it!” 

Thus defiantly Scot MacDonald stated 
the fact that millions of Great Britain’s 
laboring men will not stand for a tax or 
tariff of any sort which they think might 
raise the price of bread. His words were 
widely said to have “killed the Confer- 
ence” which made no progress last week, 
prepared to adjourn. 

Yellow Flag. Hottest criticism of the 
speech from the Throne came from sal- 
low, fiery Laborite left winger James 
Maxton, M.P. He flayed the speech as 
not Socialist, accused Scot MacDonald of 
“running up the yellow flag of Liberal- 
ism.” But a Maxton motion that the 
House “humbly regrets” the non-Socialist 
character of the Royal speech was de- 
feated by 156 votes to 11. 





*Explanation: Supposing that 30,000 votes 
are cast in one constituency as follows: 13,000 
for the Labor candidate; 9,000 for the Liberal; 
8,000 for the Conservative. The net result is 
that 17,000 Liberal and Conservative votes are 
absolutely wasted, while but 13,000 suffice to 
elect the Labor candidate. In Germany, under 
the same circumstances, the Labor candidate 
would still have been elected but the other votes 
would have been credited to the party for which 
they were cast. After the election each German 
party totals up the “left over votes’ it gets in 
this way, and for every 60,000 such votes the 
party is permitted to choose and to send to the 
Reichstag one Deputy. Thus no votes are wasted 
in Germany, millions in Great Britain and in 
the U. S. 
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Princess Madge 

A very young. lady lay on her back in 
Buckingham Palace last week and made 
faces at the Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury. Disre- 
garding the grimaces, His Grace the Arch- 
bishop dipped his fingers in a lily-shaped 
solid gold font filled with water from the 
River Jordan and piped in an ecclesiastical 
treble: 

“Margaret Rose, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


The boys’ choir of the Chapel Royal 
sang hymns. The royal family, present 
with the notable exception of Edward of 
Wales, bowed their heads in prayer, while 
the baby princess, oblivious of the fact 
that she was wearing her great-great- 
grandmother’s clothes—the ivory satin and 
lace christening dress of Queen-Empress 
Victoria—continued to gurgle. When the 
christening of Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose of York was com- 
pleted, the entire party adjourned to drink 
tea, nibble slices of a go-lb. christening 
cake. 


Londoners stood in the streets cheering 
the christening, but Scotsmen were roiled. 
Ten-week-old Margaret Rose, second 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, was the first child in line for the 
throne to be born in Scotland for more 
than 300 years (Time, Sept. 1). Her 
mother is the daughter of a Scotch peer, 
her first name is a royal Scots name, Cale- 
donians claim her as their Princess. They 
were incensed that the christening had not 
taken place on Scotch soil. 


Reporters learned last week that the 
ceremony had been in Buckingham Palace 
at the express desire of Grandpapa George 
V. His Majesty busied himself consid r- 
ably with the royal babe last week. Be- 
cause British laws of succession do not 
definitely state that succession to the 
throne goes to the elder of two sisters as 
it does in the case of sons, editors have 
written many a paragraph on the possi- 
bility that little Princess Margaret Rose 
might have equal rights with her elder 
sister, the much publicized Princess Eliza- 
beth, the King’s favorite grandchild. King 
George ended this discussion last week by 
announcing a definitive list of succession, 
which reads: 

1) The Prince of Wales 

2) The Duke of York 

3) Princess Elizabeth 

4) Princess Margaret Rose 

5) The Duke of Gloucester, third son of 

King George 
6) Prince George, youngest son. 

The chances of the two princesses 
would go glimmering, of course, if Edward 
of Wales should marry, have offspring, or 
if the Duke of York should have a son. 

Notable among princesses is Margaret 
Rose for the brevity of her name. 
Royalty, seldom satisfied with less than 
six names to roll sonorously over the 
tongues of ushers and court chamberlains, 
was startled at the staccato abruptness of 
Margaret Rose. Even so, Londoners 
wagered that it would soon become even 





MARGARET ROSE OF YORK 


Her grandpapa assigned her to 
fourth place. 


shorter, that as Elizabeth Alexandra Mary 
has become “‘P’incess Lilybet” to the press, 
Margaret Rose would be Princess Madge. 


mer rem 
Passfield On The Run? 


Potent Britons continued to react last 
week to Colonial Secretary Baron Pass- 
field’s declaration concerning Palestine 
which so enraged World Jewry (Time, 
Nov 3). 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who resigned 
as President of the W Zionist Organi- 
zation as an act of protest, keynoted last 
week at a London Zionist rally: “We have 
forgotten Pharaoh. We will forget Pass- 
field.” 

Viscount Rothermere redoubled his 
defense of the Passfield Declaration. Said 
his Daily Mail: “Sor.e of the ablest and 
wisest Jews in England revarded the crea- 
tion of a Jewish national home in Palestine 
for their co-religiozists-as a mischievous 
project. Event e ew York Times, which 
is owned by Adolph Ochs, a Jew, only 
last week expressed opposition to the 
Balfour Declaration and the Zionist 
scheme.” 

Baron Passfield himself seemed to 
weaken under a barrage of criticism from 
Conservatie L er Stanley Baldwin, 
Liberal Leader avid Lloyd George, 
Winston Churchil Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, Professor Albert Einstein and 
the Marquess of Reading, Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs. At a meeting of Labor M.P.’s the 
author of the Passfield Declaration ad- 
mitted that “its wording may have been 
unfortunate and perhaps open to an anti- 
Jewish interpretation which was not in- 
tended.” 

James Ramsay MacDonald did not 
deny rumors that the Passfield Declara- 
tion was drafted, released without his 
knowledge. In circles close to the Prime 
Minister it was learned that a ‘“supple- 
mental” or “explanatory” White Paper 
would soon be issued. 


s 


Sinking Stanley 

When Lucy and the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin returned last September from 
their annual water cure at Aix-les-Bains, 
she was said to have successfully bucked 
him up, persuaded him out of his strong 
desire to resign as Leader of the Con- 
servative Party. 

Ever since the fall of his Government 
16 months ago, the post of Leader has 
been torture to Mr. Baldwin. Every morn- 
ing, every evening the newspapers of 
Baron Beaverbrook, ruthless “Hearst of 
England,” badger him to resign, give in- 
sulting reasons—the real reason being that 
Lord Bea rbrook wants to become Mr. 
Baldwin’s successor. Last week was one 
of the worst poor Stanley has ever gone 
through, supported by indomitable, pious 
Lucy, one of the last great Victorians. 

Badgered Leader Baldwin had an- 
nounced a meeting of all Conservative 
M.P.’s and peers to vote on the question 
of his leadership. As fast as presses could 
print, Baron Beaverbrook demanded that 
all Conservatives who had stood at the 
last election or are scheduled to stand at 
the next should also attend. Logic of this 
demand: men who were defeated under 
Leader Baldwin would be likely to vote 
against him. 

That afternoon Mr. Baldwin announced 
that the meeting would be composed as 
Lord Beaverbrook wished. 

Two days later Beaverbrook papers 
stirred all Britain with a triumphant re- 
port of doings the night before at St. 
Stephen’s Club, a Conservative sanctum 
just across the street from Parliament 
where history has often been made. With 
a brewer, Colonel John Gretton, in the 
chair, 44 Conservative M.P.s were an- 
nounced to have signed the following 
manifesto to the Conservative party 
whips: 

“We, the subjoined members of the 
House of Commons, submit that a change 
of leadership is essential to the national 
interest.” 

It seemed that this dagger thrust, com- 
ing just before the meeting summoned by 
Mr. Baldwin, meant his demise as Leader. 


- But even as Baron Beaverbrook savored 


his triumph, Brewer Gretton suddenly 
found himself in bad odor. He found that 
a great many Ccnservatives considered 
the manifesto “ ot cricket” (dirty poli- 
tics). Within a few hours Brewer Gretton 
and four other Conservatives whose names 
were supposed to be on the manifesto in- 
formed Leader B idwin that they had not 
signed it: 

Strengthened by his enemies’ foul play, 
but still doubtful of what lay in store, 
Stanley Baldwin went to Caxton Hall. The 
big C nservative meeting rose and cheered 
him while Baron Beaverbrook glowered. 
Attempting to defend Leader Baldwin, 
loyal Viscount Hailsham ¢f Hailsham un- 
wittingly disclosed the real temper of the 
conclave when, at the conclusion of his 
speech, he asked, indicating Mr. Baldwin, 
“Who is there to take his place?” 

“You! You! You!” cried a score of 
voices until Lord Hailsham frantically 
waved this suggestion down. Pale but de- 
termined, Mr. Baldwin then asked for “a 
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free hand in determining the party’s fiscal 
policy.” All in favor were to signify by 
raising their right hands. Short-sighted 
Leader Baldwin peered about the hall. 
“Carried unanimously!” he announced at 
last, drew an exclamation resembling an 
oath from Baron Beaverbrook. 

“Um, no, no!” cried Leader Baldwin, 
hastily amending his announcement. 
“There is one dissentient.” 

There had been more than one. It 
would not do for honest Stanley Baldwin 
to hand himself a major vote of confi- 
dence by these same bumbling means. 
When the vote of confidence was taken 
there was careful tabulation: 462 votes 
for Leader Baldwin; 116 against him. 

Beaverbrook strategy had completely 
failed. Mr. Baldwin had again been 
“lucky,” according to his friends, but Mrs. 
Baldwin is well known to refer at such 
times to “Divine Providence.” 

Enemies pointed out that the vote lines 
up more than one-quarter of the Con- 
servative Party against its Leader, a most 
ominous percentage. Next day the Beaver- 
brook cohorts were again in triumphant 
fettle, had a new reason why the Leader 
should resign. 

In the constituency of South Padding- 
ton (in which stands London’s famed 
Paddington Station) a by-election had just 
been held. South Paddington has been al- 
most immemorially Conservative, but last 
week the regular Conservative candidate, 
the Baldwin candidate, Sir Herbert Lidi- 
ard, lost to the Beaverbrook candidate, 
Vice-Admiral Ernest Augustus Taylor. 
At the next election Baron Beaver- 
brook, unless chosen Mr. Baldwin’s succes- 
sor, threatens to run his own candidates 
in constituencies all over England. His 
success last week made it seem that Mrs. 
Baldwin and Divine Providence must work 
overtime to save their Stanley. 


GERMANY 
Crown & Gutter 


It was noticed last week that someone 
has stolen the German Constitution of 
1849 out of the Library of the Reichstag 
—not a copy but the original document. 
“The theft seems to have been committed 
quite a long time ago,” apologized a 
Reichstag librarian, “but as soon as it was 
discovered, today, the police were told at 
once.” 

Germany’s present Constitution is that 
of 1919, the “Weimar Constitution” which 
set up the German Republic. 

Wilhelm II ruled as German Kaiser 
under the Constitution of 1871, re- 
modelled from the Constitution of 1867, 
and adopted shortly after Prince Bismark 
proclaimed the existence of the German 
Empire in the French Palace of Versailles. 

What, then, was the Constitution of 
1849, discovered stolen last week? It was 
never actually adopted, merely drafted 
with a view to making King Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV of Prussia the first Kaiser of a 
united Germany. To this proud Prussian 
King the rest of Germany seemed not 
worth much. “I will never stoop,” said His 
Majesty, “to pick up a crown out of the 
gutter.” 


ITALY 
Vigor, Strength 


A scarlet-robed prince of the Catholic 
Church appeared for the first time last 
week to celebrate with Signore Benito 
Mussolini the eighth anniversary of the 
Fascist march to Rome. “May God pre- 
serve,” cried Cardinal Sincero, “the provi- 
dential vigor and strength of the Prime 
Minister!” Evidence of this vigor: 2,000 
new public works costing a total of $100,- 
000,000, inaugurated throughout Italy on 
the festive day. 





o— 


More Beautiful Cannon 

Not impervious to criticism is Benito 
Mussolini. He explained last week the 
series of fiery speeches in which he not 
long ago called cannon beautiful (Time, 
May 26, et seqg.). Conscious that the 
French press has been painting him suc- 
cessfully as a war monger, J] Duce said 
with quiet earnestness: 

“T repeat that so long as there are can- 
non they will always be more beautiful 
than beautiful but often false words. 
When words take on strength sufficient to 
regulate relations between peoples then I 
will say that words are divine. 

“Let it be clear, however, that we are 
arming ourselves spiritually and materially 
in order to defend ourselves, not in order 
to attack. Fascist Italy will never take 
the initiative of war.” 

“Cut Off the Hands of Children.” 
The Prime Minister was addressing Fascist 
dignitaries gathered in Rome to celebrate, 
next day, the eighth anniversary of the 
Fascist régime. To drive home his point 
he declared that the French press will 
soon say that Fascists “cut off the hands 
of children, as was said of the Germans 
in 1914.’* 

Then, turning on the German press with 
equal vigor, he cried: 

“Their phrase [attributed to Mussolini | 
that ‘Fascismo is not an article for exporta- 
tion’ is not mine. It is too banal. It was 
adopted for the readers of newspapers 
who in order to understand anything need 
to have it translated into terms of com- 
mercial jargon. In any case it must now 
be amended. 

“Today I affirm that the idea, doctrine 
and spirit of Fascismo are universal. It 
is Italian in its particular institutions, but 
it is universal in spirit; nor could it be 
otherwise, for spirit is universal by its 
very nature. It is therefore possible to 
foresee a Fascist Europe which will model 
its institutions on Fascist doctrine and 
practice, a Europe which will solve in the 
Fascist way the problems of the modern 
State of the twentieth century.” 





*Italy’s onetime Prime Minister (1919-20), 
Signore Francesco Saverio Nitti has said: “After 
the War a rich American, who was deeply touched 
by the French propaganda, sent an emissary to 
Belgium with the intention of providing a liveli- 
hood for the children whose poor little hands had 
been cut off. He was unable to discover.one. Mr. 
Lloyd George and myself, when at the head of the 
Italian Government, carried on extensive investi- 
gations as to the truth of these horrible accusa- 
tions, some of which, at least, were told specifi- 
cally as to names and places. Every case investi- 
gated proved to be a myth.” 





Revise to Avoid War. Finally J] Duce 
hurled at his French enemies the doctrine 
they most heartily detest. “Our policy of 
revision of the treaties [7. e. Versailles, 
Trianon, St. Germain, Neuilly] .. .” he 
said, ‘aims at avoiding war. The revision 
of the peace treaties is not prevailingly of 
interest to Italy, but interests the whoie 
of Europe and the whole world. Revision 
is not absurd or impossible, since the pos- 
sibility of revision is contemplated in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
only absurd thing is to expect treaties to 
remain absolutely immobile. . . .” 

Exuberantly J/ Duce concluded: “By 
the year 1950 Italy will be the only coun- 
try of young people in Europe, while the 
rest of Europe will be wrinkled and de- 
crepit. People will come from over the 
frontier to see the phenomenon of this 
blooming Spring of the Italian people.” 

Significance. Most German papers 
viewed with suspicion J] Duce’s stand for 
revision of the Peace Treaties—the thing 
Germany most wants—because he uttered 
in the same breath a rallying cry to Adolf 
Hitler’s German Fascists. Said Berlin’s 
Socialist Vorwarts: 

“Mussolini is an agent provocateur. .. . 
In demanding revision of the Treaties he 
is not sincerely friendly to Germany, but 
instead is leading Germany on against 
Italy’s enemy, France, for the benefit of 
Italy.” 

In France the current theory of Italo- 
French relations is that Italian Foreign 
Minister Dino Grandi is friendly to French 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, is doing 
his best to keep the “wild man” fairly 
quiet. Last week’s speech by Signore 
Mussolini was therefore almost ignored by 
the semi-official Paris Temps. But L’Ave- 
nir (organ of the Center) burst out: “The 
French Government should declare once 
and for all to the blackshirts and their 
German friends that we intend to revise 
nothing whatever! We will no more de- 
molish the Versailles peace treaty to please 
Mussolini than to satisfy that crazy man 
Hitler. Let them understand this definitely 
and they can talk about something else.” 


a ce 
Will of a Poet 


A cross between poet, pirate and pos- 
turer is Gabriele d’Annunzio, snatcher of 
Fiume for Italy, first in the romantic 
hearts of millions of his countrymen. 
Last week, having penned such a last will 
and testament as only he could write, he 
could not resist the temptation to let 
Italians read it now. After briefly, dra- 
matically bequeathing The Place of Vic- 
tory (his estate on Lake Garda) to the 
nation, the will rambles on: 

“. . . In the meantime I live and work 
and make music within the solitude of the 
Vittoriale, that I have donated.... 
Every room that I have ever carefully 
arranged, every object that I have ever 
chosen and made mine .. . has always 
been for me a means of self-expression, a 
medium of spiritual revelation, like one of 
my poems or my dreams, like any one of 
my acts, military or political... . 

“Therefore is it that I venture to. offer 
to the Italian people all that remains to 
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me and all that from this date I may 
acquire to increase my inheritance. I, who 
once sang idly of ancient palaces and 
sumptuous villas; I have come to close 
my life in science in this peasant’s house, 
not so much to humble myself as to test 
my own powers of creation and trans- 
figuration.” 

From what was a “peasant’s house” 
d’Annunzio created an exotic mansion and 
a shrine to genius (his). Its courtyard is 
the Piazza di Sospiri (“Palace of Sighs”) 
because so many have waited there whom 
he has refused to see. The only entrance 
to his garden is too narrow for a fat man 
to pass, but the slender poet slips through 
easily. As a garden ornament the Italian 
Government erected at huge expense the 
entire fore-part and bridge of the battle- 
ship Puglia, complete with searchlights 


© Underwood & Underwood 
ITALY’s D’ANNUNZIO 
“I beat, blow, color, carve, distill . . .” 


and a working gun turret. Here Signore 
d’Annunzio fires eccentric salutes when 
not busy writing verses on small slips of 
paper bound like a check book (see cut). 
Inside the house every gamut of furnish- 
ing is run from monkish asceticism to 
regal luxury. Describing his amazing do- 
main the will of Poet d’Annunzio con- 
tinues: 

“My love of Italy, my worship of mem- 
ories, my aspirations toward heroism, my 
presentiment of my country’s future— 
they are all revealed here in every line, in 
every note of color. Here, too, are my 
books, not kept to collect dust, but as 
living entities, and perhaps no solitary stu- 
dent has ever had so many. As death will 
give my body to my beloved Italy, so let 
me be permitted to preserve the best of 
my life in this offering to Italy. 

“I have founded an open-air theatre, I 
have organized schools and workshops to 
renew the Italian traditions of the minor 
arts. I beat on iron, I blow glass, I en- 
grave hard stones, I print with my wood- 
blocks, I color stuffs, I carve bone and 
boxwood, I interpret the recipes of Cater- 
ina Sforza and I distill perfumery. And I 











beg the head of the government of Italy 
to accept my offering. whole and entire, 
and to declare it to be irrevocable and in- 
alienable in any way or at any time; 
witness the living who are alert and the 
dead who watch.” 


RUSSIA 
Scarlet Diplomat 


Mexicans still speak knowingly of how 
Comrade Alexandra Kollontay, first Soviet 
female envoy, met onetime Mexican Presi- 
dent Plutarco Elias Calles in Berlin, 
crossed the Atlantic “on the same boat,” 
remained in Mexico as Minister “un- 
til they quarreled” (Time, Dec. 19, 1927). 
Last week this scarlet diplomat, wearing 
a black taffeta gown, drew about her shoul- 
ders a soft chinchilla wrap upon which 





Wide World 
RussiA’s KOLLONTAY 


Norway and Mexico have had her; now 
Sweden. 


blazed the Soviet Order of the Red Star, 
stepped into a Royal Coach. 

The equipage was that of Gustaf V, 
King of the Swedes. At a merry clip 
Comrade Kollontay whirled through the 
streets of Stockholm, alighted at the Pal- 
ace, tripped in and handed to gangling, 
venerable King Gustaf her credentials as 
Soviet Minister to Sweden. Before and 
after her appointment as Minister to Mex- 
ico, she was Minister to Norway. She 
rates as one of the keenest, most beguiling 
diplomats on earth. 

Married at 17 to her cousin, an engineer, 
Alexandra Kollontay bore one child, now 
an electrical engineer in Sweden. She then 
went alone to Zurich, hotbed of radicalism. 
Returning to Russia she founded the first 
working women’s club at St. Petersburg 
in 1907, wrote The Social Basis of the 
Woman Question. Her next book was the 
monumental, 600-page Motherhood and 
Society, points from this last being later 
embodied into the laws of Norway. She 
speaks 15 languages, writes warm novel- 
ettes which prudes have called “too real- 
istic.” Present age: 58. 


Soon after the Red Revolution, Com- 
rade Kollontay appeared in the world spot- 
light as Soviet Commissar of Public Wel- 
fare. Upon her was palmed the lie that 
Russian women had been “nationalized,” 
that she had issued the decree. ‘“Fre- 
quently at that time,’”’ Comrade Kollontay 
has said, “I was obliged to leap out of 
tramway cars when people [Russians] 
recognized me. I was often forced to 
listen to the most unbelievable calumnies, 
the grossest insults.” 


BULGARIA 
Hectic Honeymoon 


The married life of Eastern Orthodox 
Tsar Boris III of Bulgaria and Roman 
Catholic Giovanna of Italy, which began 
in a violent rainstorm at Assisi (Time, 
Nov. 3) continued its hectic course last 
week. 

No sooner did the happy couple board 
the Bulgarian royal yacht Tsar Ferdinand 
at Brindisi than they were swept into a 
hurricane which cut them off from all 
communication for 24 hours, made it im- 
possible for the chef to prepare a wed- 
ding banquet, later made them seek shel- 
ter in an island harbor. 

Escorted by a squadron of Turkish tor- 
pedo boats, the Tsar Ferdinand finally 
dropped anchor off the Bulgarian Black 
Sea port of Burgas. With a cross in one 
hand, an icon in the other, the Metropoli- 
tan Hilarion (‘‘the Merry One”) was first 
to welcome Their Majesties home. On the 
wharf a comely company of Bulgarian 
maidens poured water on the feet of Tsar 
Boris, a similar group of young men 
sprinkled his bride, now Tsaritza Ivana, 
as a hope that their lives might be as 
smooth as the surface of water. 

As the royal train sped from Burgas to 
Sofia, word was flashed round the world 
that while passing through the village of 
Manola, the royal car was fired at by 
unidentified assassins—seven shots, which 
wounded one Bulgarian soldier, splintered 
the rifle stock of another. 

Here was real scandal. Quick were the 
official denials. First denial, relayed from 


- Vienna, announced that there had been no 


assassins; the shooting was accidental, 
due to the discharge of one of the rail- 
way guard’s rifle. This was not enough 
for Minister of Communications Petko 
Stainoff, who categorically denied that 
there had been any shooting at all. 

“During the wholes night I assumed 
complete direction of the royal train.* I 
received all reports relating to the train’s 
movements and there was not the least 
untoward incident.” 

Just the same, when the royal train 
arrived at Sofia, the route from the rail- 
way station to the Alexander Nevski 
Cathedral was guarded by a ?riple line of 
soldiery. Police ordered all windows of 
houses along the way closed. 

“Hovering above the royal party,” 
cabled a correspondent, “were 14 airplanes 
in a formation making the initial letter of 
Giovanna’s name in Bulgarian script.” 

Near the station unruly exuberant 


crowds burst through the triple line of 


*From his office in Sofia. 
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guards, stormed the royal coach in an 
effort to touch Tsaritza Ivana’s gown. 

When the marriage was first proposed 
Bulgarian officials mollified the Vatican 
by agreeing to consider the Roman Catho- 
lic wedding in Assisi the real wedding, 
promised that the Bulgarian Eastern Or- 
thodox ceremony in Sofia would be merely 
a service of benediction. In Sofia last week 
the Patriarch Stefan talked differently. 

“The ceremony,” said he to assembled 
correspondents, “will have the complete 
character of a wedding according to Or- 
thodox rites. The character of the rites 
will be unmistakably apparent in the ex- 
change of nuptial crowns by the King and 
Queen and in the partaking of the blessed 
wine from a special cup. These consti- 
tute essential acts of the Orthodox mar- 
riage service.” 

The only “essential act” omitted from 
the second service was the exchange of 
rings. Reporters noted that while both 
the Chief Rabbi and Grand Mufti (Mo- 
hammedan) of Bulgaria were present, the 
Apostolic Visitor to Bulgaria did not at- 
tend; noted too that Groom Boris crossed 
himself repeatedly in the Orthodox man- 
ner (right to left), Bride Ivana in the 
Catholic manner (left to right). 

After the ceremony Sofia erupted with 
Bulgar abandon. Public buildings were 
strung with electric bulbs. Men, women, 
children clambered like monkeys up the 
high iron grille of the palace gate, danced 
in the streets till dawn. Police did not 
allow the playing of the Fascist hymn 
“Giovinezza,” but revelers sang them- 
selves hoarse with “O Sole Mio” in Bul- 
garian. At the palace it was announced, 
next day, that Their Majesties had slipped 
out a back door and danced unrecog- 
nized in the streets with their subjects. 


ABYSSINIA 


Coronation 


Chained like dogs to the Coronation 
dais of Abyssinia’s Emperor and Empress, 
five full-grown lions with great golden 
manes snarled and roared last week, drew 
misgiving looks from the No. 1 Coronation 
guest, Prince Henry Duke of Gloucester, 
third son of George V. 

Swaying their supple bodies violently, 
Coptic Christian priests followed their 
Archbishop up the aisle of St. George’s 
Cathedral in Addis Ababa (New Flower), 
Abyssinian capital. The chill air, blue with 
incense, reeked with the smoke of native 
tallow candles, throbbed to wild strains. 
Cried the Archbishop, lifting high the 
crown, “God has anointed thee to rule 
with Justice!” 

Placing the 3-lb. golden circlet of 
sapphires, rubies and diamonds upon the 
Emperor’s woolly head, he continued, 
“Gird the sword upon thy loins, yet rule 
in Peace! May the Lord God, supreme 
ruler of men, bless and glorify thy reign, 
and may He ever keep thee and thy con- 
sort in His bosom.” 

Thus was crowned Tafari Makonnen, 
King of Kings, Conquering Lion of Judah, 
the Elect of God, the Light of the World, 
Power of Trinity I, Emperor of Abyssinia. 
For his spouse, the Queen of Queens, 





their Coronation was almost a coming out 
party. She is a chunky, chocolate amazon, 
he a small, slender, olive-skinned African 
Disraeli who astutely keeps her hidden. 
But they have much in common. Both 








International 


HENRY OF GLOUCESTER 


Live lions roared; soldiers guzzled hot 
blood. 


looked on with glistening-eyed approval 
as “The Feast of Raw Meat” began. 

Lowing oxen had been driven into the 
courtyard of the palace until it was almost 
full. His Majesty’s loyal soldiers were to 
eat first. Beaming upon these fine fellows, 
Power of Trinity I personally opened the 
courtyard gate. In swarmed the hungry 
troopers, fell upon the oxen with their 
swords, drank the warm, rich blood, tore 
the raw meat (Abyssinia’s national deli- 
cacy) from gory flanks which in some 
cases had not ceased to live. 

Began seven days of raw meat gorging 
for the populace in general. 

en 


Eagle into Crow 


“One of my black subjects can fly as 
well as any white man!” 

Thus recently spoke the King of Kings, 
the Conquering Lion of Judah and the 
Elect of God who last week was crowned 
as Power of Trinity I, Emperor of Abys- 
sinia (see above). 

To prove his patriotic contention the 
Emperor had imported and naturalized as 
one of his subjects “The Black Eagle of 
Harlem,” Colonel Hubert Fauntleroy 
Julian, “The Negro Lindbergh” (Time, 
Nov. 3). Before the white Coronation 
guests, including George V’s pallid third 
son, the Duke of Gloucester, the black 
ace was to take off and do stunts with an 
airplane presented to His Majesty by the 
daughter of H. Gordon Selfridge, London 
drygoods tycoon. “But don’t you try to 
fly that airship before my Coronation day, 
Colonel!” commanded His Majesty, 
Power of Trinity I. 

To chocolate-brown Julian the olive- 
skinned Emperor’s command seemed un- 


reasonable, sinister. How could he stunt 
successfully a ship he had never flown 
before? He decided that the lesser risk 
was to brave imperial wrath, go up for at 
least one practice flight.* 

Stealthily the “Black Eagle” moved, 
was off with a roar before his intention 
was suspected. In the Abyssinian capital, 
New Flower, the sound of one airplane is 
enough to make everyone run out of 
doors, even the Emperor. Thus the wrath- 
ful monarch was watching when his Black 
Eagle turned into a Black Crow, lost con- 
trol of his ship at an altitude of roo ft., 
crashed in a mass of tangled wreckage. 

“Spite work!” cried Colonel Julian 
emerging uninjured from the mess. ‘That 
Frenchman who commanded the Abys- 
sinian Air Force before I took command 
tampered with my ship. Spite work!” 

In Abyssinia, black men who break the 
law—and the Emperor’s word is law—are 
frequently punished by lopping off both 
hands, both feet. Colonel Julian was, 
moreover, an Abyssinian subject. What 
should be done with him? 

Fortunately, during the Coronation 
period, Abyssinia is trying to appear 
as civilized as possible. The Duke of 
Gloucester would certainly blanch at any 
penal amputation. Therefore Colonel 
Julian was allowed to scuttle out of Abys- 
sinia—a man without a country. Wrote 
one of his white admirers, Colyumist Bev- 
erly Smith of Manhattan’s Herald Trib- 
une: “Julian [on Sept. 1, the day he sailed 
for Abyssinia] was one of the happiest 
men I have ever seen. His whole heart 
was set on the glory of the imperial Abys- 
sinian Coronation . .. when he was to 
direct the aerial maneuvers from the new 
imperial plane. And a boundless future 
lay before him, as officer and statesman 
of the great Ethiopian Empire. 

“Last night the sad news came in... 
high tragedy, I think. . . . Abyssinia’s 
loss is New York’s gain.” 


DENMARK 


“Millionaires” 

“If you were a millionaire for one day 
what would you do?” 

Recently a Danish contest board has 
been considering several thousand answers 
to this question. The prizewinner was to 
be given an opportunity to spend one day 
in the manner he or she described. 

Some of the suggestions were expensive. 
“Tf I were a millionaire for one day,” 
wrote one patriotic contestant, “I should 
purchase Danish Government bonds worth 
1,000,000 kroner and give them to my 
poor husband.” 

This answer did not win the prize. One 
Majken Borring, female medical student 
at the University of Copenhagen, won. “If 
I were a millionaire for one day,” wrote 
she, “I would spend that day with Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein.” 

Shipped by airplane from Copenhagen 
to Berlin, Miss Borring spent her day with 
Mathematician Einstein before he left for 
London (see p. 32). They talked about 
Relativity, Pacifism. 


*Col. Julian’s personal motto: “Personality 
and Power—that’s the alpha and the axle of 
success.” 
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TURKEY 
Bear-Hug 


Deaf as a post, or nearly, is great Gen- 
eral Ismet Pasha, Prime Minister. At 
the railway station in Angora, bleak 
Turkish Capital, he warmly greeted last 
week a Greek, famed Eleutherios * Veni- 
zelos, Prime Minister. Before M. Veni- 
zelos could speak, deaf General Ismet 
embraced him with a bear-hug. Arm in 
arm they left the station. 

Next day the two Prime Ministers 
signed a Treaty of Friendship & Neu- 
trality, amazing in view of the extreme 
bitterness of the Graeco-Turkish War 
(1921-23), followed by the expulsion from 
Turkey of 1,400,000 Greeks. A second 
treaty was also signed pledging Greece 
and Turkey to maintain the present status 
quo of their naval strengths. 

Visiting Angora last week was Hungary’s 
Count Stephen Bethlen de Bethlen, Prime 
Minister. Occasion for these two auspi- 
cious visits: Seventh birthday of the 
Turkish Republic. 


JAPAN 


Tokugawa 


A small round man with a large round 
face the color of old bronze landed in 
Manhattan last week from the 23-year-old 
Mauretania. This personage is the head 
of a Japanese house which for 264 years 
was more than Imperial. 

“Say Prince,” asked a ship-news gath- 
erer, “do' you have breadlines in Japan?” 

“What do you mean?” gravely replied 
Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, President of the 








Wide World 
PRINCE IvESATO TOKUGAWA 


“What do you mean? What are 
breadlines?” 


Japanese House of Peers, President of 
the Japanese Red Cross, scion of ancestors 
who ruled Japan as Shoguns or Tycoons 
while the power of the Imperial House 
was in abeyance (1603-1868). “What are 
breadlines?” 

“He doesn’t know what breadlines are!” 


exclaimed the questioner with a wink for 
his fellows. “Why sure, you know Prince, 
breadlines are a lot of poor guys standing 
in line to get a handout—breadlines, see?” 

“We have had nothing like a breadline 
in Japan that I have ever heard of,” said 
Prince Tokugawa firmly. “That is, we 
had had nothing of the sort up until the 
day I left, June 12.” 

“What about unemployment?” 

“There is unemployment throughout the 
world,” agreed His Highness blandly. 
“There always is.” 

“Well, how about the riots in Formosa, 
those atrocities, those head-hunters?” 

“They make a lot of trouble, those head- 
hunters,” mused Prince Tokugawa, “but 
such things are always happening.’’* 

To a further question he replied, “Yes, 
earthquakes happen in Japan all the time. 
That is nothing. It happens all the time.” 

“What are you going to do in this coun- 
try?” finally asked the exasperated news- 
hawks. With great dignity the Scion of 
Shoguns replied: 

“T am going to Washington to pay to 
President Hoover a visit of respect. My 
first visit to the United States was in 
1882. This is my fourth visit. In 1921, 
when .I was a Japanese delegate [he was 
chief delegate] to the Washington Confer- 
ence, I met Mr. Hoover who was then 
Secretary of Commerce.” 


BRAZIL 
Hitching Post 


At the junction of Rio de Janeiro’s 
Avenida Rio Branco and Avenida Beira- 
Mar stands an obelisk, pride of the city. 
Last week 16 slouch-hatted gauchos (cow- 
boys) with ponchos over their shoulders 
and red handkerchiefs knotted about their 
necks rode up to it and solemnly hitched 
their ponies to its base while camera shut- 
ters clicked and black-coated pedestrians 
cheered themselves hoarse. This was the 
final act of Brazil’s revolution. The 
gauchos of Rio Grande do Sul (the south- 
ern state in which the revolt started), had 
vowed: “We'll hitch our ponies to the 
obelisk in Rio!”—and they had. 


Rio de Janeiro went almost mad last ° 


week. From 1o o'clock in the morning 
until 6 o’clock at night—when Rio Grande 
do Sul’s victorious Dr. Getulio Vargas ar- 
rived to be proclaimed Provisional Presi- 
dent of Brazil a million people milled 
through the streets, cheered the red-green- 
&-yellow flags of Rio Grande do Sul every- 
where displayed, cheered when the Fed- 
eral sentries at Cattete Palace were re- 
placed by khaki-clad revoluntionaries. 
From Cattete Palace he loftily announced 
that the new government would wreak no 
political vengeances, punish only the-crim- 


*On the tea-green Island of Formosa 7,000 
Japanese and Formosans have been killed during 
the past quarter century in periodic raids 
launched from Formosa’s mountains by her 
head-hunting savages. Last week some 300 kill- 
ings occurred during a rampage of 1,500 head- 
hunters through Central Formosa which was 
finally quelled by 600 Japanese troops. As the 
soldiers closed in on the last head-hunters’ vil- 
lage involved, Mahebo, 108 village women com- 
mitted suicide “so that our husbands, sons and 
brothers may fight to the last man _ without 
thought of us.” 


inal misuse of public funds. His formal 
assumption of office was in minor key. In 
civilian afternoon dress he descended a 
flight from his apartment on the palace 
third floor to a reception room where 
General Tasso Fragaso, head of the mili- 
tary junta, pronounced him in authority. 
He named a provisional cabinet. Other 





Snyder of Atchison 
A PRESIDENT’S SON 


His brother Guillermo swings the towel. 


(See below) 


palace rooms were filled with officials and 
their wives. The populace waited along the 
avenues for his parade by motor. 

Dr. Washington Luis, a prisoner mean- 
while in Copacabana Fortress, stub- 
bornly refused to resign as President of 
Brazil. Only a fortnight remained of his 
legal term of office, he was given books 
from the garrison library, meals from a 
neighboring restaurant. Only newspapers 
were refused him. 


MEXICO 
Sweets & Medals 


The President of Mexico last week: 

@ Learned that his son Fernando Ortiz 
Rubio (145 lb.) had fought at Atchison, 
Kan., while goo spectators cheered, in a 
three-round, no-decision bout put on by 
St. Benedict’s College. The President’s 
son’s opponent: Gus Glazer of St. Joseph, 
Mo. (145 lb.). 

Said Student-Pugilist Fernando, fanned 

in his corner by his student-brother Guil- 
lermo: “I discontinued the use of sweets 
and tobacco three weeks ago in prepara- 
tion for this bout.” 
@ Commuted from Death to 20 years im- 
prisonment the sentence passed by a Mexi- 
can Court martial upon Private Jose Bara- 
jas for killing an officer. 

Circumstances: modest Private Barajas 
never wore the medals he had won for 
saving the life of two comrades. Ordered 
to wear the medals, he refused; ordered a 
second and a third time to wear them, 
Life-Saver Barajas slew his tormentor. 
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Barbers’ Bible 


If by strange chance a young lady of 
quality should happen upon a copy of the 
current Police Gazette (“the leading illus- 
trated sporting journal in the world”) she 
might glance casually at the photos of 
showgirls and boxers, wrinkle her nose 
over some of the advertisements, then in 
boredom toss the pink sheet aside. 

But today’s is a far cry from the Na- 
tional Police Gazette which, some 80 years 
ago, announced: “We offer this week a 
most interesting record of horrid murders, 
outrageous robberies, bold forgeries, as- 
tounding burglaries, hideous rapes, vulgar. 


to death in the Tribune office by the hus- 
band of the woman he loved. 

After 1876, when it was purchased by 
the late Richard Kyle Fox, the Gazette 
acquired a certain complaisance; the 
Richardson case became in retrospect “the 
most beautiful of illicit love tragedies.” 
But under Publisher Fox’s energetic direc- 
tion the Gazette became not only a famed 
arbiter and promoter of sporting events, 
but a sensational forerunner of today’s 
tabloids. The No. 1 writer was Samuel A. 
Mackeever who, as “Paul Prowler” and 
“The Old Rounder,” showed the way for 
modern broadway colyumists. In its new 
pink dress, with full page drawings of 











Police Gazette 


“Two CyprIANS WITH AN EYE 


to the interests of No. 1 take advantage of a political procession to advertise 
their preference and charms; New York City.” 


seductions ... in various parts of the 
country.” The story of that lusty child- 
hood, and the glorious heyday that was to 
follow during the “gaslit era” is told by 
Edward Van Every in his book Sins of 
New York—As “Exposed” by The Police 
Gazette (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) which 
appeared last fortnight. 

Few—even of those who remember the 
Gazette in every barber shop as the indis- 
pensable reference work on sports—were 
aware that the lurid sheet began in the 
role of vice-crusader. George Wilkes and 
Enoch Camp established it in Manhattan 
in 1845 “to assist the operations of the 
police department ... by publishing a 
minute description of [felons’] names, 
aliases and persons. . . .” 

The exposures started with policy 
gambling (now a thriving operation in 
most large Negro centres) and stopped at 
nothing. Violence and threats of libel 
alike failed to stop the editors. The 
Gazette dealt in harsh detail with one 
John B. Gough, temperance lecturer, 
whom it claimed to have found intoxicated 
in a Manhattan brothel. It pilloried a 
Mrs. Ann Lohman—“Mme. Restell, the 
female abortionist.” It had scant sym- 
pathy for Albert Deane Richardson, shot 


dashing males cavorting with broad- 
hipped, big-bosomed females (see cut), 
the Gazette reached close to 400,000 cir- 
culation, brought its owner nearly $3,000.- 
ooo. (At his death, November 1922, Pub- 
lisher Fox’s estate was valued at more 
than $1,500,000.) But the Gazette’s for- 
tunes have dwindled, as has its circula- 
tion—now said to be about 50,000. 


The Police Gazette today has nothing 
even faintly suggestive of such headlines 
as “SNARED BY A SCOUNDREL. 
AN INNOCENT COUNTRY BEAUTY 

” “HUMAN HASH” (topping the 
story of a railroad wreck); “ROAST 
MAN” (above a hotel fire story). Indeed, 
it now resorts to its own back files for ma- 
terial. But the advertisements have re- 
tained their old aroma: marked cards, 
“trick” dice, “vigor” tablets for men. 
Typical classified advertisement of last 
week: “For a lovely chummy pal, write 
Nan Bell, National Park, N. J. (Stamp, 
please ).”’ 





o— 


Girl Reporter 

The staff of the New York Evening 
Journal last week discovered a story in 
their midst: pretty young Nan O'Reilly, 


reporter for the sporting department, had 
been coming to work for a year and a half 
in a swanky limousine with liveried chauf- 
feur. She would get out of the car around 
the corner from the office and walk in like 
the workaday rest of the crowd. For a 
year and a half she had kept secret the 
fact that she was married, that her hus- 
band is a millionaire—President Silas 
Newton of Indiana Southwestern Gas & 
Utilities Corp. He is an able golfer (six 
times champion of Virginia). They met 
at a tournament she was covering. Often 
after their marriage they met again at 
tournaments—formally, without sign of 
their relation. “When we get back home 
we have many a laugh.” She was afraid 
she would lose her job if her Journal 
chiefs knew she was married, rich. News- 
paper work has an abiding fascination for 
those who have followed it. You get about 
so much, meet so many “interesting peo- 
ple.” Nan O’Reilly would have hated to 
give it up. Even as her husband had let 
her, a Lucy Stone Leaguer, keep her own 
name, so her bosses let her, an able re- 
porter, keep her job.* 
—_®—_ 


Hearst in Milwaukee 


When William Randolph Hearst comes 
to town with a newspaper, as a rule he 
comes to stay. Last week when Hearst’s 
Wisconsin News was combined with Paul 
Block’s Milwaukee Sentinel, to be directed 
by Publisher Block, observers marked it 
“the first time Hearst has really pulled 
in his horns in a great city.” His name 
has not prospered well in Milwaukee, said 
the gossipers, and he has enlisted the aid 
of his great & good friend Paul Block to 
buck the dominant Journal.* Others 
thought the invasion of the field by the 
Chicago Tribune’s Milwaukee edition was 
causing worry. But “inside” Hearstmen 
were little impressed. The combine was 
for the purpose of economy, they insisted, 
and leaves the true situation unchanged. 

Toward the end of the War, Hearst 
went to Milwaukee at the behest of a 
group of wealthy German-Americans and 
acquired the Evening Wisconsin, the Daily 
News (evening), and the now-defunct 
Free Press. Later he bought the morning 
Sentinel from the late Charles F. Pfister, 
traction tycoon, hotel owner and political 
boss. While the evening papers, merged 
as the Wisconsin News, whooped up the 
late Robert Marion La Follette for Presi- 
dent in 1924, the Sentinel boomed Calvin 
Coolidge. About a year ago Hearst tired 
of the staunchly Republican Sentinel and 
sold it to Paul Block. 

Six months ago the Wisconsin News 
missed a chance for immense local prestige 
by failing to leap aboard the political 
bandwagon of Philip La Follette, who was 
swept into the Republican candidacy for 
Governor by a landslide victory (TIME, 
Sept. 29). Soon afterward the Wisconsin 
News had a new managing editor—Albert 
E. Dale who, as managing editor of the 
Detroit Times, had picked the winner in 
the heated mayoralty recall fight there. 


*Other newspaperwomen who lately married 
rich and noted men who thereupon ceased 
being newspaperwomen: Anne Seddon Kinsolv- 
ing of the Baltimore News (married John Nich- 
olas Brown, “richest U. S. bachelor’); and Mary 
Emma Landenberger (married Richard B, Scand- 
rett, Jr., lawyer nephew of Dwight Whitney 
Morrow). 
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le A WARNING to men 
who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


OU CAN tell a $30 a week man 
how to make $40 a week. 
You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 
But you can’t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000. He’s got to 
know. 


Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youth, good appearance, 
brains will carry aman far in business. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put something else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead. 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes are 
taking place in business— 
this year, this month, now. 
The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for 
independence and power 
is the man who will make 
his fortune in the next five years. 


B” this opportunity, like all 
great opportunities, is fraught 
with danger. Business today is new 
and complex. The old rules will no 
longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope. His experience is a dangerous 


guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibilities and pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity 
and escape the dangers? 


OR two years the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute has been lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 


Theablest business minds—the men 


Men who are 
satisfied with 


55,000 


a year 


will not be interested 


in this Announcement 





who have had most to do in shaping 


present-day tendencies—have con- 





tributed greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


F. Epson Wuire, President, Armour and 
Company. 


Hon. Wii H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Joun T. MappeEn, Dean, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. 

Dr. Jutius Kuein, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


GEorGE BALpwIn, Vice President, General 
Electric Company. 


Hvusert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 


Davip Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Cousy M. CuestTeEr, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will 
not be interested in this type of 
training. It’ is offered to the kind of 
men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business 
for themselves. 

Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business brains 
in the country, it offers real help to 
executives in meeting the difficult 


business conditions of today. 


BOOKLET hasbeen prepared which 
A tells about this new Course and 
Service. Its title is “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.” It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
sibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you will simply 
give us your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. But we do not urge 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been construct- 
ed, if you are determined 
to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 


urging. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 368 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) ; 
Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Gastrogen 
quickly stops 


Indigestion 





HEN you feel logy and upset after 

eating, take 2 or 3 Gastrogen Tablets. 
Instantly they’ll check indigestion, stop acid- 
ity, flatulence and heartburn. 

Gastrogen doesn’t disturb normal digestion 
or alkalize the stomach, as “bicarb” does, 
because it contains only insoluble antacids. 
It’s a welcome relief from the embarrassing 
hiccups and gas which soda causes. 

Gastrogen has a spicy, aromatic taste. You'll 
like its effectiveness, its harmlessness. Get 
Gastrogen at your druggist’s. Tins of 15 tab- 
lets for 20¢ and bottles of 60 for 60¢. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each of two 
tumblers. (The vinegar corresponds to 
the acid in your stomach.) 


3. Into the oth- 
er drop a tea- 
spoonfulofsoda 
bicarbonate. 


2. Into one 
tumbler drop 3 
or 4 Gastrogen 
Tablets, 





Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen—actually 
less than half as much, while neutralizing the 
same amount of acid. You see why soda 
disturbs and bloats the stomach—and why 
Gastrogen brings relief quietly without re- 
tarding or hampering normal digestion. 
SEND THIS COUPON 
ALES SE TILE EY TTT EL TE, 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-110 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory packet 
of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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Nobel Prizeman 


Dr. Karl Landsteiner, to whom the 1930 
Nobel Prize in Medicine was awarded last 
week, need merely walk through the cor- 
ridors of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in Manhattan, where he 
does research in immunology, pathology 
and bacteriology, to shake hands with the 
only other U. S. winner of the Nobel 
prize for Medicine—Dr. Alexis Carrel.* 
Scoffers at U. S. learning might with a 
modicum of justice point out that Dr. 
French-born, educated and 
wived, that Dr. Landsteiner is Austrian- 
born, educated and wived. Only in Physics 
and Chemistry have men with a long U. S. 
background attained Nobel Prize suprem- 
acy in the sciences. 

The public knows a trifle about Dr. 
Carrel because, if he did not regularly 
kill part of the embryonic chicken tissue 
which he has been growing for 18 years, 
it would by now (theoretically) more than 
cover the earth. He won his prize for 
his success in sewing blood vessels and 
transplanting organs. 

About Dr. Landsteiner, 62, greying, 
mustached, genial paterfamilias as well as 
scientist, the public knows nothing. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica mentions him 
not at all. Nor do doctors know much of 
him. Yet from him have come profound 
biological revelations. 

At Vienna, The Hague and Manhattan 
he developed the theories of human blood 
groups—that there are four main types 
of human blood, with at least 30 sub- 
types. This has made blood transfusion 
(by preventing confusion of blood groups) 
a safe operation. It has permitted an ap- 
proximate determination of paternity, has 
enabled criminologists to infer whether or 
not bloodstains were from the victim, the 
assaulter, or some other person. 

Following up his blood researches Dr. 
Landsteiner confirmed the contention of 
zoologists that great apes and humans are 
more closely related than apes and mon- 
keys or monkeys and men, that the three 
are branches of remote primitive primates. 

Another derivative of his blood knowl- 
edge was his establishment of the cause 
of paroxysmal hemoglobinuria. Cold, 
chills, mental or bodily exhaustion cause 
the victims—most often adult males—to 
have an occasional bloody micturition. 
Landsteiner found that the blood 
serum in this disease develops a poison 
which causes the all important red blood 
cells to dissolve and leave the body by 
way of the kidneys and bladder. It is 
possible that an antitoxin may be obtained 


to counteract this self-blood-poisoning. 
*The John Davison Rockefellers are the 


patrons of not only these men, but also, by their 
vast endowment of the University of Chicago, of 
all the other living U. S. winners of Nobel scien- 
tific prizes—Albert Abraham Michelson (Physics, 
1907), who, 77, resigned last June and now lives 
in California where he paints water colors while 
waiting to continue his calculation of light’s 
speed; Arthur Holly Compton (Physics, 1927); 
and Robert Andrews Millikan (Physics, 1923), 
who before he went to California Institute of 
Technology (1921) worked 25 years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The late Theodore William 
Richards (Chemistry, 1914) only other U. S. 
winner of a Nobel scientific prize, was a Harvard 
professor. 


More fundamental to health than all 
this blood lore has been Dr. Landsteiner’s 
general immunological studies. He has 
worked out, for example, certain principles 
of antibody activity—how the substances 
which stimulate the blood to produce im- 
mune sera are acted upon by the anti- 
bodies contained therein. There is a 
complex chemistry to this activity. Be- 
cause Dr. Landsteiner has shown what 
the chemistry is like, doctors now can 
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Dr. KArL LANDSTEINER 


“Tf you will tell me what is good to 
ed 


often stimulate or induce such antipatho- 
logical processes. 

Dr. Landsteiner does not know exactly 
why he won the Nobel Prize. The award 
surprised him. Said he last week, nerv- 
ously smoking cigarets: “I suppose the 
Nobel Prize was awarded for my work 
in blood grouping, although full half my 
experimentation has been in immunology, 
and it is in that work I am engaged at 
present.” 

The cash he will get will approximate 
$48,000. Some one asked him whether he 
would devote the money to laboratory 
work or to the stock market. His smiling 
reply: “If you will tell me what is good 
ty. 65" 
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Germ of Germs 


The Jumna River at Agra, India, 
abounds with cholera germs. Some three 
miles below Agra the river is almost clear 
of them. 

Last week Professor Felix d’Herelle— 
scarcely a name to the public but at Yale 
a tallish, dark, impatient, much respected 
protobiologist—gave the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine his explanation of such 
phenomena. Completely invisible para- 
sites which he calls bacteriophage (TIME, 
May 28, 1923; Aug. 30, 1926) infest the 
microscopically visjble germs and in some 
unknown way kill them. The microbes 
seem to dissolve into clear liquid. They 
are dead, for their residue cannot cause 
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“I’ve got my money on 

the tube,” says J. M. 

Allen, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager. 


EEE 


“Regardless of what fellows 
around the South Pole may 
tell you, the tube is the real 
favorite. Northern men like 
their cool shaves but they like 
them in a tube. Take this tip 
from me—back the tube and 
you back the winner.” 


TI-ME 


INGRAM’S. PRIZE CONTEST 
is open to everybody...328 CASH PRIZES 











“The Antipodes backs 

the jar,” says D. B. 

Oxenham, Australian 
Branch Manager. 


EEE 


“Habit's the big thing. We 
know that down bere. A mil- 
lion men have taken their cool 
shaves from the famous blue 
jar. They won't change over- 
night—they never do. Let the 
men up north back the tube. 
The jars will have it. You 
can count on that.” 


AD3 OYltard 


The Hot Fight about Cool Shaves 


HE most hotly disputed 

contest in the country is 
about the coolest shaves any 
man has ever had! 

It’s started discussions from California 
to Maine—wherever men are using a 
razor. And the officers of the company 
can’t agree on which will go over the 
better! 


Yet this contest is simply a test of busi- 
ness judgment. No tricks. No catch 
phrases. No red tape of any kind. Here’s 
the proposition: 

Shortly before January 1st, Ingram’s 
was introduced in a new tube. It’s exactly 
the same coo/ shaving cream that first was 
brought out, five years ago, in the famous 
blue jar! And the price of the new tube 
is the same. 

Of course, Ingram’s was put on sale in 
the new tube because we know many men 
prefer a tube. But remember—this is im- 
portant—that a million shaving men 
stand back of the little blue jar. 


Here are Ingram’s sales for the last 
four years: 


Se akatels eaeessdense 751,392 Jars 
. RR A are 1,148,628 Jars 
Robie: ini seal ihe de eneicandeaii 1,560,828 Jars 


19ZD on cscccccescccecces 1,992,998 Jars 


Don’t forget that this remark- 
able sales record was built with 
the jar. But remember that most 
men are accustomed to tubes. 
Which will sell better? The 
new tube? The old jar? We 
don’t know! But to those who 
submit the best opinions, we q 
offer $5,000.00 in cash prizes! CO 


’5,000 tn Cash Prizes 


Consider the relative merits of the tube 
and the jar. Then write, iz 75 words or 
less, how you think the new tube will “go 
over” — how it will sell in comparison 
with the famous old jar and what effect 
it will have on the established sales of the 
jar. Predict, if you like, just how many 
tubes will be sold. Neatness, brevity and 
logic of reasoning, not your prediction, 
will be the factors that count in awarding 
the prizes. 


To the 328 contestants who submit | 


the best opinions, we'll give $5,000.00 
in cash prizes as follows: 


Fiest prisrs . . s « 3: «+ CLOG 
Second prize . . . . . .$500.00 
Third prize. . . <: « « +925000 
Next 325 prizes . . . each $10.00 


Have you ever tried Ingram’s? Its three 
special cooling and soothing ingredients 
tighten and tone the skin while you shave. 
You can get either tube or jar from your 
druggist. Or send the coupon for a 10- 
day supply free. But—whether you use 
Ingram’s or not—enter the contest! 


( INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 


CONDITIONS OF THE 

CONTEST 
1. Contest closes at midnight, De- 
cember 31st, 1930. Entries postmarked 
later will not be considered. To in- 
sure absolute fairness, we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their decisions will 
be final. Names of winners will be published as 
early as possible in 1931. 


2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 
to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest, but none must ex- 
ceed 75 words in length. Submit each opinion ona 
separate single sheet of paper, legibly written or 
typed on one side only, your name and address attop. 


4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 


5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586, General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. ; 


¥ y 7 
Clip Coupon for 10 COOL SHAVES 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586, General Post Office 


New York, N. Y. 
I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 


Name. 
} Street. 


) City. = en 
#, (Coupon has nothing to do with contest. Use only if 
‘e 4 


you want free sample.) 
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DUBROVNIK 
Sashes, fortress- 
es, dark eyes, 
colorand sparkle. 


ALGIERS 

Moors.. Bedouins 
MAJORCA 
Velveteen suits .. 
SICILY 
shawls 


NAPLES 
lava 


Eyes... 


VENICE 
Songs . . mosaics 
ATHENS 
Sunset,Parthenon 
STAMBOUL 
Cisterns.. legends 


PALESTINE 
Herod’s Wall... 
CAIRO 

Pyramids . . Nile 
MONTE CARLO 
Tense tables... 
PARIS...LONDON 
and many others 


As low as $900 


73 DAYS 
from NEW YORK 
next Feb. 3 


Slip AWAY oa 


SUNSHINE PORTS 





@ In Sicily, Etna belches smoke. In Jerusalem, . 
the faithful wail at the Wall. In Dubrovnik, shops 
dazzle with embroideries and armor. Next winter, 
slip away from humdrum to this 73-day epic . . . new 
experiences, new faces. The Empress of France and 
her yacht-like appointments bring service, cuisine, 
and luxuries on the New York-Paris scale. Hers, 
moreover, is the cruise with the “5th Ace.’’ Canadian 
Pacific’s famous one management, ship and shore. 
Ask at once for booklets, ship plans, 


8th season. 


from your own agent or any Canadian Pacific office 





in 35 cities of the United States and Canada. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 





WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paeifie 


LISTEN IN: Canadian Pacific Broadcasts... Sunday, 4:15 
EST: The Musical Cruisaders ... Wednesday, Midnight EST: 
Royal York Dance Orchestra... Programmes produced in 
Canada, WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


disease. But the residue is a potent poison 
of germs. 

There may be a single kind of bacterio- 
phage which adapts itself to destroy 
specific germs. Or there may be a par- 
ticular bacteriophage for each kind of 
germ. Professor d’Herelle has cured dy- 
sentery, he said last week, by feeding 
sufferers with bacteriophage derived from 
dysentery bacilli. Special bacteriophage 
has also been successful against Asiatic 
cholera, bubonic plague.* 

Professor d’Herelle is sure his bacterio- 
phage is alive. But not all bacteriologists 
agree, for some of its characteristics indi- 
cate that it is a mere chemical poison 
(a non-living enzyme or a catalyst) pro- 
duced by the germs themselves.+ 





Quinine’s Tercentenary 

Because a Spaniard in Peru discovered 
just 300 years ago that crude quinine 
cured malaria, most devastating of dis- 
eases the world over,** a small group of 
learned botanists and pharmacologists met 
in St. Louis last week to celebrate. 

A vast amount of knowledge has ac- 
cumulated about malaria. The Anophe- 


| line mosquito bites a person and injects 
| the malaria organism, a protozodn about 


one-fifth the size of a red blood cell. The 
protozodn gets into a red cell where it 
grows and reproduces (by subdivision) 
until it literally bursts its host. Its off- 
spring invades other cells. While the 
protozoa are in their reproductive stage, 
the typical chills & fever of malaria de- 
velop. Quinine is a poison for malaria 
organisms. It kills them while they are 
in the blood cells (except when they are 
reproducing). Thus quinine is a specific 
antidote for malaria. 

Peruvian Indians did not know the 
pharmacology of quinine. But they did 
know that the bark of a certain tree, from 
which quinine is derived, cured their 
malaria. They told their lore to a friendly 
magistrate, Juan Lopez Canizares, when in 
1630 he developed the disease. He passed 
the information to Countess of Chinchon. 
wife of Peru’s then viceroy, when she fell 
victim. It was after her that the cinchona 
tree. and its quinine derivatives was 


| named.t 


*When Yale’s Sinclair Lewis was preparing to 
write Arrowsmith, novel of doctors and medical 
researchers (Time, March 23, 1925), Dr. Paul 
de Kruif (Microbe Hunters, Hunger Fighters) 
traveled with him, gave him his scientific infor- 
mation. They decided to make bacteriophage 
Martin Arrowsmith’s research goal. A climax of 
the story comes when the phage is tried out 
against an epidemic of bubonic plague. But Yale’s 
Professor d’Herelle was not Arrowsmith’s proto- 
type. Born in Montreal (1873), he studied and 
worked abroad, joined Yale in 1928, speaks with 
a decided French accent. 

tSimilar to, perhaps identical with, the 
d’Herelle Phenomenon is the Twort Phenomenon 
discovered by Frederick William Twort of Lon- 





| don. The Twort bacterial secretion kills staphy- 
| lococci (pus germs). 


**<Tt has been estimated that directly or in- 
directly . . . [malaria] is responsible for more 
than half of the deaths of the human race.’’— 
Professor Herbert Harold Waite of the University 
of Nebraska, in his Disease Prevention. How- 
ever, prime U. S. killers are heart disease, cancer, 
pneumonia. 

tThe Dutch transplanted cinchona trees to 
Java in 1854, now produce about 95% of the 
world’s quinine, The British, from transplants 
to India, produce most of the rest. The Soviets, 
to economize on quinine, forbid its use as an 
appetizer, abortifacient or anything but a malaria 

| antidote. 
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rom Dotrar CLOCKS tee 


the Metal Worker 
gives you an 
Electrical Discount 


Eagerly, merrily, in thousands of fac- 
tories, strange-looking metal shapes tum- 
ble out of amazing machines. Into one 
end goes a raw piece of metal. Out of 
the other end come gears, bolts, brackets, 
base plates . . . or what you will. These 
mass-production machines, plus the elec- 
tric motors that drive them, make it 
possible nowadays for moderate in- 
comes to afford automobiles and radios, 
as well as the leisure to enjoy them. 

Take these electrically driven ma- 
chines off the production lines and in 
nearly every case the cost of the finished 
product would be vastly increased. The 
metal worker thus gives you an “elec- 
trical discount’’ on nearly everything 
you buy today, from trucks to toys, from 
pliers to phonographs. 

Electricity concentrates power where 
it is needed and controls operations to 
hair’s-breadth accuracy. Electric arc- 
welding simplifies production. Electric 
furnaces lend new precision to heat- 
treating and tempering. 















| nm d 


2 Westinghouse 


ectrification 


Co-operating with metal-work- 
ing engineers, Westinghouse 
brovides a complete range of 
electrical equipment to help 
the industry serve you. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and the coast- 
to-coast network, every Tuesday evening 


Westinghouse 
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When men develop. 
NERVES 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


If your husband is giving too much 
of himself physically and mentally to 
his business...consider the virtues of 
a Winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star Line. For systematic rest...com- 
plete change of scene...nothing can 
equal an ocean voyage. Wonderful 
how quickly tired bodies and minds 
respond to this stimulating treatment! 
Ocean breezes keen and fresh—sun- 
shine chockful of health! A sea trip 
is the sovereign cure! Let us tell you 
about our delightful cruises, described 
in the unusual booklet, “Watch Your 
Husband.” 


WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland, most 
famous globe-circling liner. From New York, 
Dec. 15, 133 days. Red Star Line in coopera- 
tion with American Express Co. $1750 (up), 
with complete shore program. 


MEDITERRANEAN —Four 46-day Cruises by 
White Star liners Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. $695-$750 (up) 
Ist Class —$420 Tourist 3rd Cabin, both in- 
cluding shore program. 

Address your inquiry for descriptive litera- 
ture and for the booklet, ‘““Watch Your Hus- 
band,”” to Desk I, |. M. M. Co., 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


THOS! CLAN seRvICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Authorized Agents Everywhere. 





PEOPLE 








.“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Senator Key Pittman of Nevada 
stepped out of an airplane to a rickety 
platform, broke his leg, went as a patient 
to the Washington hospital whither he had 
been hurrying to visit his wife. Her ail- 
ment: a broken leg. She broke it while 
inspecting work on their new house in 
Washington. Reason for a new house: 
their old one caught fire twice last year. 


——S 


Senator Kenneth McKellar of Ten- 





| nessee on a speaking tour in behalf of 








| 


| Oklahoma 


| the Sage. 


Democracy, received facial 
abrasions, cancelled further engagements 
when his automobile collided with another 
near Lawton, Okla. 


—< 





Muriel McCormick, daughter of har- 
vester-making Harold McCormick of Chi- 
cago, granddaughter of John Davison 
Rockefeller, received a charter to operate 
Palm Beach Playhouse Inc. “to encourage 
a taste for music, literature and the arts 
through presentation of dramatic or oper- 
atic representations” at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Prominent villagers in the hamlet of 
Balaton-fured, Hungary, puzzled last week 
over an intense, anxious cablegram signed 
by Poet-Sage Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
of Santiniketan, Bengal, India. When they 
had made out what was wanted the villag- 
ers went out and examined a sapling. “It 
is shedding its leaves,” they cabled back 
to Tagore, “but its sap is healthy and its 
life seems assured.” Four years ago the 
sapling was planted as a “Hope Tree” by 
He is supposed to believe that 
the planter of such a tree will live for at 
least five years after the planting, provid- 
ing the tree lives. The villagers’ reply 


| that the tree is all right was delivered to 


69-year-old Patient Tagore at Lansdowne, 
Pa., where he was being treated for ‘“‘or- 
ganic weakness.” 


—~6 


Mrs. Olga Mead, widow of the late 





great Architect William Rutherford 
Mead (McKim, Mead & White) gave 


Benito Mussolini 10,000 lire ($500) in 
gratitude for his aid in transporting the 
body of her husband to Rome for burial. 
Cyril Clemens, cousin of Mark Twain 
and president of the Mark Twain Society 
of Webster Groves, Mo., gave him as 
token of esteem the society’s gold medal, 
inscribed: Mussolini—Great Educator. 


—— 


Mrs. Grace Bryan Hargreaves, sec- 
ond daughter of the late William Jennings 
Bryan, was happy when her oil well, 
“Grace Bryan No. 1,” gushed in with a 
flow of 4,500 bbl. per day at Venice, Calif., 
making her one of the biggest operators in 
the field. 

— +e 

Wilber Huston, winner of the 1929 
Edison scholarship, sophomore at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was 
twice captured by freshmen, twice escaped 
during annual interclass roughhousing. 


Dr. Albert Einstein turned down two 
vaudeville offers from London. 


eer ee 


Max Schmeling, world’s heavyweight 
champion fisticuffer, signed a $250,000 
U. S. cinema contract in Hamburg. 


en 


With bitter, rhymed invective Pact Pa-, 
triot Rudyard Kipling last week flayed 
the Cabinet of Socialist-Pacifist James 
Ramsay MacDonald for suggesting in a 
recent diplomatic note to other govern- 
ments that “distinguished visitors” be dis- 
couraged from incessantly laying wreaths 
on the Cenotaph and the Westminster Ab- 
bey tomb of “The Unknown Soldier.” Ex- 
cerpt from the new four stanza poem: 


MEMORIES 
The Socialist Government speaks: 
x . Our hour 
Comes not by staves or swords 
So much as, subtly comes through power 
of small corroding words. ... , 
Wisely, but yearly filch some wreath— 
Lay some proud rite aside— 
And daily tarnish with Our breath 
The ends for which They died. . . .” 





—~<~ 


Edward of Wales, whose position pro- 
hibits him from becoming embroiled in in- 
ternal British politics, came out for the 
League of Nations while addressing the 
League of Nations Union at London’s his- 
toric Guildhall. Said he: 

“T realize that there are still in all coun- 
tries some people who profess to have no 
belief in the efficacy of the League of Na- 
tions to prevent another World War. I 
would ask those people to think a little 
deeper. . . . I would suggest to those peo- 
ple that they ask themselves, if they mis- 
trust the League, what possible alternative 
they have to offer for establishing peace 
and rebuilding world prosperity?” 


—_© 





Thomas Edward (Revolt in the Des- 
ert) Lawrence, Arab-fighter, who, shun- 
ning publicity, changed his name three 
years ago to Thomas Edward Shaw, re- 
appeared under his right name as one of 
the signers of a letter to the London 
Times appealing for funds for Sir Wil- 
liam Matthew Flinders Petrie’s arch- 
eological expedition in southern Palestine. 





4—~— 


Ernest Hemingway (The Sun Also 
Rises, Men Without Women, A Farewell 
To Arms) driving with John Dos Passos 
(Manhattan Transfer, The 42d Parallel), 
near Billings, Mont., was blinded by an- 
other car’s headlights, crashed. Mr. Dos 
Passos was unhurt; Mr. Hemingway frac- 
tured an arm. 

ne Tae 

Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh did not vote for his father-in-law 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, candidate 
for U. S. Senator from New Jersey, nor 
did Mrs. (Anne Spencer Morrow) 
Lindbergh. Though they live at Rose- 
dale, N. J. their legal & voting residence 
is in St. Louis. 
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am 


ARC WELDING 


..- where | work 


QUIET reigns” 


_— 
























HO can measure the cost of the needless noise in 





manufacturing and construction—the overstrained 


nerves that result in lowered output and poorer quality. 


The ear splitting, rat-a-tat-tat of metal against metal and the 
deafening racket of vibrating machinery are unnecessary. 
Arc welding supplants these noise-producing operations, as 
well as many others, with a quietness which improves work- 


ing conditions and promotes faster production. 


Arc welding silently fuses member into member, giving the 
product or structure full advantage of the strength and rigidity 
of the material used. 


This quiet, swift method of production merits your investiga- 
tion. You will find that you can also profit from the many 
other real advantages arc welding offers. Ask the sponsors 


of this message for detailed information. 


| am ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectody, N.Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
North Bergen, N. J. 





MY PLATFORM IS STEEL - MY CREED IS PROGRESS 


Ss Sie. Saas 











Come withus 
to Madras... 


India’s amazing, colourful con- 


Wehits <* pageantry of Tamils, 
Parsees, proud Brahmins . . . the 
fashionable Marina skirting the 
Bay of Bengal ... squatting snake 
charmers ... conjurers coaxing 
mango trees from seeds... the 


Nataraja, exquisite dancing 
Shiva... Ootacamund in the 
Nilgiri Hills. 

The Franconia... the great cruise 
liner... is the only one to call at 


Madras on her Cruise Around 
the World = Sailing Eastward 
from New York January 10, 1931 
én'6 1 38 days et Rates $2000 up. 
The Voyage of a Lifetime! Again 
iwo world-famous leaders of travel 
join their 179 years of experi- 
ence, achievement and tradition. 


Ask your Local Agent for 
Booklet or Mail Coupon 


CUNARD LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send “The Franconia 


World Cruise Book” to 
ee ee pee 


Address ae oe 
City_ ’ 











Seren nt tt te ee 


State 7 
T 


TIME 
|S CLENCE 


| Big Iris 

| Several months ago, Dr. John Kunkel 
| Small of the New York Botanical Garden 
| took a train ride through the Mississippi 
| delta, looked out of the window with his 
| knowing botanical eye at the lush growth 
| of the southern swamps. Suddenly he saw 
something which made him want to stop 
the train—a swamp full of giant iris such 
as a Paul Bunyan might have planted. 
Soon as possible Dr. Small went back to 
the spot with two botanical friends. The 
iris grew seven feet tall, like young trees. 
| They bore immense rainbow colored blos- 
| soms. The botanists floundered with diffi- 
| culty about the swamp, uprooted several 
| thousand specimens, sent them to the New 
| York Botanical Garden. 

Last week, Dr. Small returned to New 
| York to take care of his gargantuan flower 
garden. Iris plants, of which there are 
more than 200 species, ordinarily do not 
grow taller than three feet. One of the 
smallest known, a Chinese variety, is only 
three inches in height. Dr. Small is afraid 
his transplanted iris will be stunted by the 
northern climate, will grow to be only 
about four feet tall. If they flourish, he 
plans a public exhibit next spring. 











— *\ 


Diggers 

Little bands of men roaming over the 
earth, poking in caves, pits, mounds, 
quarries, buttes for vestiges of the crea- 
tures that roamed the earth before them. 
Bigger bands of men examining maps, 
bringing steam shovels, excavating whole 
dead civilizations. Millions of dollars 
spent in digging every year. Follow- 
ing are significant efforts and exhumations 
of recent weeks: 

In Montana. Princeton paleontolo- 
gists under the leadership of Dr. Glenn L. 
Jepsen, digging in a cretaceous formation 


| near Red Lodge in southern Montana, 


found some old broken eggs. They thought 


| the eggs might have been laid 50 million 


years ago by an awkward dinosaur. The 
fragments were black, rough, pitted. Near 
the locality, in the same geological forma- 
tion, the scientists were surprised to un- 
earth the tooth of a mammal. Mammals 
are seldom found in cretaceous formations. 
Other dinosaur eggs known today were 
found seven years ago by Explorer Roy 
Chapman Andrews in Mongolia. His eggs 
were estimated to be several million years 
older than Dr. Jepsen’s. The only other 
eggs were unearthed years ago in England. 
British paleontologists did not recognize 
them at the time, threw them on a rubbish 
heap in the basement of the British 
museum. Several years ago they identified 
them, dusted them off, cherished them as 
one of their prize exhibits. Paleontologists 
from Princeton will return to Red Lodge 
next year, look for more eggs, more teeth. 

In Arizona. Last year Barnum Brown 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Manhattan) found the shattered 





fragments of a fossil reptile in Arizona. 
He carefully preserved each piece. But 
when he tried to put his little 3-ft. reptile 
together, he found many of the fragments 
missing. He recognized the fossil as the 
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HOT SPRINGS 
For those who would know 
rest, and relaxation, and un- 
troubled sleep. ... For those 
who seek the peace of moun- 
tain trails, the quiet of moun- 
tain nights. ... For those 
who seek the stimulation of 
sports, horse-back riding and 
hikes... the autumn months 
are particularly enjoyable at 
The Homestead. The warm 
sunshine and uncontami- 
nated air tend to correct the 
little things that may be go- 
ing wrong with you before 
they cause serious disorgan- 
ization. 

Because of special winter rates 
which are in effect until 
March 15th an unequalled 
opportunity is afforded to 
those who- wish to take the 
famous Hot Springs ‘‘cure.”’ 
Hot Springs, Virginia, is cen- 
trally located and easily ac- 
cessible. Here you are only a 
comparatively short distance 
from home, yet you may de- 
rive all the benefits of the 
European Spas without the 
time and expense of an ocean 
voyage. 

For booklet describing The 
Homestead, and the special 
baths and treatments afford- 
ed by the Virginia Hot Springs, 
kindly write Christian 5S. 
Andersen, Resident Manager. 


Reservations and _ transpor- 
tation from New York may 
be secured fromthe Virginia 
Hot Springs office in the 
Ritz-Carlton. Daily through 
Pullman service from New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland and 
other Ohio cities to the Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 
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- ONE KNOWS THEM BY THEIR HABITAT 
ra 

7 Those persons who always do things well ... one located on the mezzanine » » This is the spirit of 
a knows them by their habitat » » They have a definite Barbizon-Plaza ...a building dedicated to the 
hae capacity for living amid the niceties of life without _ privileged detachment of the cultivated mind. 

an sacrificing any of the material comforts... and Of course the building has radio in every room 

that at moderate cost » » They may be found and many other conveniences, is located within a 

oe , swimming on the Cote d’Azur... block of Fifth Avenue and one 
“a : applauding Toscanini at Baireuth... block from Fifty-sevénth Street, and 
ai making a pilgrimage to Ober- is the center of New York's Art and 
=~? a 

Ss, ammergav » » At home—in the Music Life and is convenient to 
er. Barbizon-Plaza library reading theatres and shops. 
, Aldous Huxley...in the Barbizon Ze THE CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST is placed in 
" Concert Hall listening to Homer, a special recess in your door—in Sealed 
1 Gabrilowitsch or Gieseking ... view- container that keeps everything piping hot. 
‘ i t 7 P P : No waiter to interrupt in the midst of a 
, ee ne yonptcy while a the shave or shower. No charge. No tip. No 
h Barbizon Petit Palais des Beaux Arts delay. Pick it up whenever you are ready. 
» 
d 


| BARBIZON-PLAZA 


.D 101 West 58th Street » Central Park South »- New York 


Room, CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST and Bath...$20 to $45 weekly » Transient Rates... 





$3.50 to $6.00 daily 
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MAKE THE BEAUTIFUL 


Lake NorconiAn Vzas 


YOUR DELIGHTFUL HOME 
in Southern California this Winter 


HERE ARE GREAT HOTELS, THERE 
g pe great resorts. But in all the 
world there is nothing comparable to 
the Lake Norconian Club .. . the 
unquestioned show place of Southern 
California. 


“Astonishingly beautiful, charm- 
ingly situated,” was the declaration 
of a noted guest ... and these four 
words concisely sum up the opinions 
of all who come. 


Here Old World charm and splen- 
dor combine with New World com- 
fort and convenience. Here Man and 
Nature have conspired to bring your 
dream castle right to Earth. 


Because of its strategic location 
the Club is especially appealing to 
the discriminating visitor from afar. 


Los Angeles is but 54 miles distant 
over all-paved highways; Hollywood 
60 miles. The guest is completely re- 
moved from all turmoil and bustle 
. . - 60 miles in distance but 6,000 
miles in enchantment. 


Beautiful -Riverside is 13 miles 
away, while to the ocean at Balboa 
and Newport is only a drive of 43 
miles from the Club .. . through 
scenic Santa Ana Canyon. 


The Club has its own 
landing field, adequate in every re- 
spect for cabin liners . . . and San 
Francisco is but 3 hours distant by air. 


airplane 


Conducted as a club to give to the 
management the right to maintain 
high standards of patronage, the Lake 
Norconian Club is an all-year resort 
embodying the advantages of the 
finest city and country clubs (plus 
luxuries exclusively Norconian) with- 
out usual club financial obligations. 


There are no membership fees, 
dues nor assessments. The Club is 
operated upon the American plan. 


One of the many very notable 
features is the mineral bath depart- 
ment ... the finest and most com- 
plete in the world. No European spa 
compares with it in lavish and com- 
plete appointments. Too, the medic- 
inal value of the hot sulphur water 
(which flows from springs located on 
the Club property) is acknowledged 
to be quite superior. 


For reservations or information, 
kindly address the Club at Norco, 
Riverside County, Calif. (Los Angeles 
office, 924 Roosevelt Bldg.) Created, 
owned and managed by Rex B. Clark. 


References are requested. 


Your Stay May Be Restful, Zestful . . . or Both 


GOLF +- TENNIS 


« HORSEBACK RIDING - 


© 1930, L. N.C. 


SWIMMING 


| remains of an ancestor of the ancient dino- 


saur. This year he went to Arizona again, 
sifted 15 tons of dirt through fly screens. 
Fortnight ago he returned to Manhattan 
with a cigar box half-full of bits to com- 
plete his paleontologic jigsaw puzzle. The 
small reptile which crawled about the 


| earth millions of years ago was not ade- 


quately equipped to cope with its environ- 
ment, became extinct long before the great 
dinosaur appeared. 

In Michigan. Professor Russell G. 
Hussey, geologist at the University of 
Michigan, dug up some whale bones in 
Michigan. The big animal had died some- 
time in the Pleistocene period, the great 
ice age of 550,000 years ago. The discov- 
ery interested Dr. Remington Kellogg, 
whale authority of the National Museum, 








Washington. Because early whale bones 
have been found up the St. Lawrence 
River near Lake Ontario, scientists have 
thought that the St. Lawrence region was 


once a part of the ocean. The new dis- 
| covery extends this old-time ocean inlet 


even farther, taking in the entire Great 


| Lakes region. Said Dr. Kellogg: “It’s a 


cinch they [whales] didn’t climb Niagara 
Falls.” 

In Spain. Jose Viloria, Madrid street- 
car conductor, on a Sunday jaunt to 
suburban Moncloa, kicked about in a dirt 


| pile on the site of a new university, found 


a bone, an old dirty pot. When he showed 
che pot and bone to university authorities, 
they enthusiastically called a meeting of 
the board of directors, engaged Professor 
Hugo Obermaier, archeologist of Central 
University, to dig more pots. On the 
street-car conductor’s Sunday picnic site 
were found coins, wooden kitchen utensils, 
old pottery, stone knives, a granite grind- 


| ing mill, skeletons of bulls, goats, birds. 


Professor Obermaier reported the discov- 
eries to be 4,500 yr. old. 

Later when six tombs full of Roman 
bones and a crumbling Roman villa were 
uncovered in La Carolina, another Madrid 
suburb, El Debate, Independent daily, 
proposed that Madrid should declare itself 
“the capital of the prehistoric world.” 

In Russia. Archeologists have long 
known the ruins of New Chersonese, an 
old Greek settlement, near the modern 
Crimean city of Sevastopol. But they had 
never found the more ancient site of Old 
Chersonese which Strabo, famed Greek 





geographer, described. Two years ago 
Professor Markevitch, Crimean archeolo- 
gist, told the Moscow Archeological Soci- 
ety to stop scratching in the earth, to 
look under the sea for Old Chersonese. 
Fishermen had told him of a wonderful 
submarine city off the coast of Sevastopol. 
Russian scientists set to work soon after- 
ward with divers and giant searchlights, 
found Old Chersonese 210 ft. offshore. 
The city stretches extensively under water, 
is surrounded by a semi-circular wall. 
Divers have walked about the large paved 
market place, now grown over with sea- 
weed, have seen fish swim about in the 
crumbling houses. So far only southern 
and eastern portions have been charted. 
Scientists think that Old Chersonese is 
more than 2,000 years old, ‘was sent to 
the sea bottom in the great earthquakes 
of 480 A.D. which lasted 4o days. 

| In Palestine. Everybody knows that 
| Joshua and his army of invading Israel- 


MINERAL BATHS - BOATING - AQUAPLANING - DANCING | ites marched round about the Canaanite 
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don't blame coffee ; » 
blame your lack of 
initiative! »» » » 


Ir the caffein in coffee keeps you awake, 
don’t blame good old coffee. Blame, in- 
stead, your lack of initiative. 


For undoubtedly you’ve heard of Sanka 
Coffee—genuine, delicious coffee with 97% 
of the caffein removed. Possibly you’ve 
been meaning to try it some day. But you 
just haven’t got around to it. You have 
yet to make the welcome discovery that 
Sanka Coffee offers you all of coffee’s old- 
time goodness—without caffein’s penalties. 





make the night-test » tonight! » 


Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today. Make 
it as you’ve always made coffee. Drink 
your first cup of it tonight—at midnight, 
if you wish. That cup of Sanka Coffee 
won’t keep you awake. Next morning 
you’ll know, from actual experience, that 
you’ve discovered a delicious coffee that 
you can enjoy morning, noon and night— 
without regret! 

And in making the Night-Test you’ll 
discover something else, too. You’ll dis- 
cover that Sanka Coffee is as rich in flavor, 
as tempting in aroma, as any blend you 
ever tasted. That’s not surprising. For 
Sanka Coffee is a blend of the choicest 
Central and South American coffees grown. 
Coffee experts recognize that no other blend 
is finer—in quality or flavor. 






© Your grocer sellsSanka 
Coffee with this guarantee: 
“If, after a thorough trial, 
you are not fully satisfied, 
simply return what’sleftin 
thecanand we’llcheerfully 
_ refund the full purchase 
price.” © 1930, s. c. corP. 











satisfaction guaranteed » » » 


Thousands of physicians endorse Sanka 
Coffee wholeheartedly. Your grocer sells it 
—ground or in the bean—in pound vacuum 
packages that preserve its freshness— with 
the guarantee of complete satisfaction or 
your money back. 

Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today. Sanka 
Coffee Corp.,1 Joralemon St., B’klyn,N. Y. 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep 
Gry, Sanka Coffee is 


Wawa genuine, deli- 
SED cious coffee with 
‘ 97% of the caf- 
fein removed. It has been 
approved by the American 
Medical Association. 






GROUND OR 
IN THE BEAN 








‘arib bean 
Cruises 


Ships and men of the Great White 
Fleet know their tropics... a matter of 
prime importance to the traveler in the 
Caribbean. It means cruises planned 
by experience, and ships specifically 
designed for the traveling guest's 





every comfort. » » » » 


Wide decks for games, promenad- 
ing, and luxurious lounging... outside 
staterooms open to the sea breeze... 
excellent food prepared by chefs ex- 
perienced in the art of tempting palates. 


Great White Fleet Ships sail from 
New York twice weekly, New Orleans 
three times weekly. Cuba...Panama... 
Colombia... Jamaica... Costa Rica... 
Guatemala... Honduras. Cruises 16 to 
24 days, all expenses included. All 


first class cabins. Full details from 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


e e 
Room 1637, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


CRUISES 


225% 


Steamship Service 








TIME 


city of Jericho, blew trumpets for seven 
days before they sacked the city. Re- 
cently British archeologists who have 


spent many months studying the ruins of 
the city which was destroyed almost 4,000 
years ago, announced that they had dis- 
covered why Joshua made so much noise. 
A charred tree trunk plugged into a hole 
in the inner wall suggested that Israelite 


trumpeters blew blasts to hide the work of | 


Israelite engineers who were picking holes 
in the fortifications. Every hole was 
plugged with a wooden beam or a dry 
tree trunk. On the seventh day, the 
wooden fillings were set on fire. Two walls 
surrounded the city. The outer, 
thick, rolled down the slope on which 
Jericho was built. Portions of the inner 
wall, 12 ft. thick, resisted the fire, still 
stand. Charred dwellings give evidence to 
substantiate the Biblical account that 
flames rolled over the city, burned the 
Canaanites to crisps. 








Arch Man 
A ferreting real estate agent 
eviction notice scaled the highest point 


| on Manhattan, a cliff known to oldsters as 


God’s Thumb, to city directories as Wash- 
ington Heights, and flushed Sculptor 
George Grey Barnard into unexpected pub- 


| licity last week. 








The son of a Presbyterian 
George Grey Barnard was born 67 years 
ago in Bellefonte, Pa., now famed as the 
“hell hole” of trans-Appalachian aviation. 
He spent his early childhood and learned 


taxidermy in that delight of small-time 
comedians, Kankakee, Ill. After studying 


sculpture at the Chicago Art Institute and 
the Ecole Nationale Beaux Arts 
Paris, he 
in the U. S. in 1907 by erecting the 


des 


Great 


God Pan, at that time the largest single 
bronze casting in the country, on the 
campus of Columbia University. In 1919 


the entire nation became Barnard-con- 
scious when a replica of his great gaunt 
statue of Abraham Lincoln was erected in 
Manchester, England, to celebrate a cen- 
tury of British-U. S. peace. In 1925 John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. bought for $600,- 


minister, | 


8 ft. | 





with an | 


in | 
first attracted general attention | 


000 The Cloisters, the beautifully arranged | 


collection of Gothic sculpture and wood- 
carving which Sculptor Barnard had as- 
sembled. Mr. Rockefeller presented it as 
an annex to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The Billings estate on God’s Thumb, 
the rambling stone stable of which Sculp- 
tor Barnard used as a studio, though pur- 
chased by Mr. Rockefeller in 1917, was 
leased to Sculptor Barnard. There he 
continued to live and work undisturbed. 
With his financial difficulties solved, Sculp- 
tor Barnard disappeared into his studio 
and out of the public prints. 

Recently the Rockefeller estate decided 
to offer 56 acres of land including God’s 
Thumb to the city as a public park. Evic- 
tion notices were served last week on all 


residents, including Sculptor Barnard. 
Reporters, anxious to see what he had 
been doing for the past ten years, rushed 


up to interview him. 


Squat, bristle-haired George Grey Bar- 
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SROUCHT HEALTH 
HOUSANDS 


Here’s the story of a friendly little 
city in the very heart of the great 
Southwestern Health Country. It’s 
the story of a magic year-round 
climate that works wonders for run- 
down people and for those with 
pulmonary and bronchial diseases. 
It tells of a mile-high plateau where 
the sun shines almost every day; 
where it rains only 7% inches in a 
whole year; where the air is so dry 
that you feel it tingle as you breathe. 
A health vacation in Albuquerque 
returns thousands to strength and 
vigor each year,and other thousands 
come just to see the fascination of 
New Mexico. May we send you free 
copies of these booklets which tell 
all about this wonder-climate and 
the low cost of enjoying its benefits? 
Your name on the coupon below 
will bring either or both—pronto! 



























Albuquerque Civic Council. 
1230 Sunshine Building, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





Please send me—‘'Sunshine and Health” >a 
—‘‘Fascinating New Mexico” << 

Name __ iacitidnactall 7 

Address ____ " re 





Take TIME 
—it’s brief 
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’ cr: a stop-over at 
: yracuse just to enjoy 
the luxuries and com- 
forts of this amazingly 
fine hotel. 
A distinguished tem- 
porary address. 


600 outside rooms—each with 


bath. $3.00 up. 


ROY P. bese tein 


Mamageng 0 


POWERS HOTEL, gi aoe ster, N.Y. 


Under Sami Marmage 


SYRAGUSE, NvY. 
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T HE DA Y USE BAR B-A'S @ 


“Champion of all the shaves 
.. Barbasol” 


**Barbasol plays a fast, clean game for me 
every morning. Man, what a comfort to get rid 
of brush and rub and lather. I wouldn’t believe 
it at first, when I got your signals, but now I 
know it’s not a trick play but just a straight 
buck right through the whiskers, with no inter- 
ference. I’ll lead the cheering for Barbasol— 


every time.” Mas 


Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for 


O the man on the side-lines 
or the man in the game of 
life, Barbasol brings the oppor- 
tunity to look like a winner, every 
day, all day long. Just one rea- 
son: Barbasol shaves cleaner, closer, 
quicker and easier. 

How many men with tough beards in tender faces can 
shave twice a day? Not with the old soap and lather sys- 
tem! Few faces can stand that racket. But Barbasol leaves 
the face feeling so soft and refreshed that hundreds of 
Barbasol believers have written in to say two shaves a day 
are easy! 

Barbasol softens the beard like magic and, at the same 
time, its fine even texture holds the | arm straight up to 
the blade. Naturally, there is no pull; no scrape —and 
your face actually is improved by the treatment. 

As for speed, Barbasol is no chore at all. It’s fun to shave 
this modern way. But you must do it right. The method 
is simplicity itself. If you once tried Barbasol and quit, the 
chances are you’ve missed the shaving comfort which has 
made Barbasol the fastest-selling shaving cream in America. 
Try it again and 


Follow these directions—at that, you'll be following the crowd: 
1 2 


3 

That’s all. And note how crisp and easy the blade 
slides along; how clean the whiskers come away. How 
ood the old face feels. No lotions needed here. And 
lades last longer, too. Get Barbasol today and give your 
face a glad surprise in the morning. Generous tubes, 35¢ 
and 65¢ at all drug stores. The Barbasol Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 














John Law, Star Captain of the 1929 Notre Dame National 
Championship Football Team, now making his mark as 
coach of Manthattan College, New York 





Here’s a new one: A “‘Bracer’’ for the 
face; slap it on any time; morning, 
noon or night, for a quick pick-up. It 
t-i-n-g-l-e-s; rejuvenates. Try it. 
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5 en ae 
guess that be- 
neath Footsavers dis- 
tinguished style lies 
such comfort —the 


added comfort of“The 
Saving V”. From your 
first step you will 





who can afford the 
Jtyle distinction ot 


custom fFootwe ar 


{TED PERFECTLY 


AND NINETY 


TIME 


Gentlemen 
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Sa 







vee, CENr | 


welcome its buoyant support—its 
restful fit— that insures Footsavers 


lasting style. 

You can see the inimitable smart- 
ness of Footsavers—their excellent 
taste, their well-bred style. And 
once you feel their refreshing fit 
you will bid farewell to ordinary 


footwear forever. 


Footsavers are $12 to $14. Your 
request will bring a folder of the 
newest styles. Address Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co.—mak- 
ers of Bostonians, Whitman, Maas. 


Women’s Footsavers imade by 


Julian & Kokenge, Cincinnati, O. 


FOOTSAVERS 


THE ONLY SHOE WITH THE SAVING V 
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nard, always dramatic, received them in a 
studio bursting with sculpture. 

“They say my lease expires Nov. 21. 
That gives me three weeks,” he stormed. 
“But if they come to make me move I 
will be here working. And if they come 
to tear down my studio I will still be here 
working.” 

What he has been working on for the 
past decade is a monumental Arch of War 
and Peace which he expects to erect by 
himself and at his own expense as his gift 
to the city. There is nothing niggardly 
about the Barnard Arch. Critical eye- 
brows raised slightly to learn that it is to 
be of blue tombstone granite, 120 ft. high, 
60 ft. wide, covered with an intricate icing 
of nine-foot, white marble figures: nursing 
mothers, pregnant women, soldiers, super- 
men. Over the top will go a rainbow of 
colored mosaic glass. 

“IT must have three or four more years 
to finish it,” said he. “I have spent 15 
years perfecting the light in this studio 


[es j ry ] 














Acme 
GEORGE GREY BARNARD 


They let him stay on God’s Thumb. 


through an arrangement of about 50 cur- 
tains and 60 lights and if they tear it down 
my life and art will be like the movies 
when the lights go down «nd everyone 
hoots and _ whistles—Darkness and 
Chaos!” 

Startled by these awful forebodings, 
good members of the Fine Arts Club and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs sent 
petitions to the Rockefeller Estate and 
the New York Board of Estimate. The 
latter replied that they had no intention 
of blighting the life of George Grey Bar- 
nard, that the dispossession notice was a 
mere formality, that it would be some time 
before the city would be ready to tear 
down the studio. 

por ie eae 


Stolen 

The Print Collectors, tiny painting by 
Honoré Daumier, 19th Century French 
satirist; from a Daumier-Corot exhibition 
at New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
Value: $35,000. Owner: Josef Stransky, 
onetime conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Said he: “It is like losing one 
of the family.” 
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HE good things that come to the table 

full of flavor, deliciously fresh — meat, 
fruit, vegetables, milk, butter. Sometimes 
they travel many days and hundreds of 
miles through widely varying temperatures. 
Cork helps make that possible. 


Corkboard Insulation keeps food fresh in 
storage, in transit, and in: your home. In 
the “cold rooms” in packing plants all over 
the country, in thousands of refrigerator 
cars, and perhaps in the refrigerator in your 
own kitchen, walls of Armstrong’s Cork- 
board guard the freshness and goodness of 
the food you eat. 


_Ithelps to make and keep candy, bakery 


goods, and ice cream. It guards your fur 


coat in summer storage. It is very impor- 
tant in the manufacture and storage of ice. 


The ways in which Armstrong’s Cork 
contributes to the ease of modern living are 
almost endless. This product of the Medi- 
terranean countries, this bark of the cork 
oak tree is unique in its light, workable, 
resilient, and moisture-resistant qualities. 


Our medicines, toilet goods, and bever- 


ages are sealed with plain Armstrong’s 
Corks, or those with colorful embossed tops 
or Crown Bottle Caps. Armstrong’s Cork 
Gaskets guard the accuracy of electric 
meters, and seal lubricant in, and dust and 
water out, at important points in electric 
power lines Armstrong’s Corkoustic ab- 
sorbs sound in auditoriums, hospitals. Cork 
Machinery Isolation reduces vibration 


wherever applied 


The Armstrong Cork Company, with ten 
thousand employees at home and abroad, 
plays an important part in the cork indus- 


ALT 
WAayquini 





... because of 


CORK 


try, from the stripping of the trees to 
the manufacture of finished cork products. 


For free booklet, “Cork,” write to the 
Armstrong Cork Company, 906 Elm St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


7 7 7 


Makers of Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation, Cork Pipe 
Covering and Insulating Brick, Armstrong’s Machinery 
Isolation to reduce vibration, Corkoustic to absorb sound, 
Armstrong’s Bottle Corks and Crown Bottle Caps, 


Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets and Mechanical Specialties, 


and cork products of all kinds. A/so 


‘ Armstrong's 
makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum g 
Floors and Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. 
Hear the Armstrong Quakers on Identify 
Armstrong’s 


the air every Friday night, 10 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time, WFZ and 


coast-to-coast network, 


Products 
by the Name 
and the Mark 


Engineers, Manufacturers, 
Business Men: 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, more 
efficient ways to produce it. You want to reduce its 
cost to the user. If in your products or processes you 
need a material other than metal, consider the proper- 
ties of the many forms of Armstrong’s Cork. With its 
microscopic air-cell structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, 
resilient, compressible, and sound-absorbent. It resists 
the passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It presents 
a gripping frictional surface, and stands up in service 
without progressive deterioration. Our Industrial 
Service Section, with ample research facilities, will 
gladly study your problems with you. Address Indus- 
trial Service Section, Armstrong Cork Company, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 
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<t Goodyear has always realized that one of the chief factors in 





- any industrial success is the human spirit. 


=f 2 It has therefore sought to provide Goodyear men with every 


i 


wholesome spur and incentive to better and happier work, 
surrounding the conditions of their employment wherever 


possible with practical aid and sincere encouragement. 


Goodyear was one of the first, for example, to establish 


Employee Representation through a plan modeled after the 
Federal Government, under which representatives of the em- 


iy . : 4 P 
Nh ployees deal directly with the management in matters affecting 
their work and welfare. 

The loyalty, interest and zeal fostered in Goodyear workmen 
combine to that eager and devoted spirit which has meant 


so much to Goodyear. 





President 
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Goodyear Hall, which houses not only a large gymnasium, theatre, and other 
recreational facilities, but also a complete university, in which, on the average, 
over 10% of Goodyear personnel is enrolled 


: Every state in the Union is represented among Goodyear employees, 


and 42% of all the men and women in the Goodyear Akron factory 


have had five years or more of continuous service. 


The company has encouraged the idea of mutual benefit associa- 
tions with the result that the Goodyear Relief Association and the 
‘Goodyear Hospital Association are thriving institutions, supported 
by 98% and 86%, respectively, of the Akron employees. 


As an incentive to join these associations Goodyear has long had in 


effect a group-insurance plan, under which there is now in force 


more than $30,000,000.00 of insurance. 


The object of all Goodyear Industrial Relations has been to make 
Goodyear a better place to work, and the efficiency of this endeavor 


is seen in the fact that voluntary labor turnover last year was the low- 






est in the history of the company. 








© 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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New Plays In Manhattan 

Roar China! Last year the scholarly 
Theatre Guild went somewhat pinko when 
it produced Red Rust, an explanation of 
and a bald piece of propaganda for the 
social system in U. S. S. R. The Guild’s 
pinko presentation this year is good Soviet 
drama, but it is not chiefly concerned with 
boosting Communism. It is, rather, a 
majestic piece of stagecraftsmanship which 
takes as its text the exploitation of help- 
less, sprawling China by a red-faced Brit- 
ish Imperialism, aided and abetted by a 
sour-faced U. S. Protestantism. Roar 
China! was written for the famed Meier- 
hold Theatre in Moscow by S. M. Tretya- 
kov, poet, dramatist, photographer, co- 
editor of Lev (literary monthly). 

The. incident upon which the play is 
based is supposedly actual. Tretyakov, 











PLAYWRIGHT TRETYAKOV 
For him the Guild hired 67 Chinamen. 


traveling in China at the time, learned of 
it and signalized the tragedy in verse. 
Four years ago the poem was made into 
a play. 

The story: a boatman of Wan Hsien 
becomes embroiled in an argument with an 
overbearing American who, during the al- 
tercation, falls off the quay, is drowned. 
Lying in the harbor is H. M. S. Europa, 
whose commander, immediately upon 
hearing of the accident, declares that a 
white man has been murdered and de- 
mands as restitution a fitting funeral, in- 
demnity, the lives of two members of the 
boatman’s guild. If he is not given satis- 
faction he will destroy the town. As he 
threatens, his great grey fortress slides 
forward and the hard mouths of his guns 
glower down upon the frightened little 
sampans below. Terrified, the boatmen 
draw lots, look on while two of their com- 
rades are strangled. Suddenly one ago- 
nized voice cries, “Why are we perse- 
cuted?” 

“Because you are Chinese and workers!” 
is the answer. A general mélée ensues; 
machine-guns and revolvers crackle, dark- 
ness and confusion bring the final curtain. 

In Roar China! liberal-minded specta- 


tors should find little direct Soviet prose- 
lytizing to annoy them. Any spectator will 
probably be moved by the scenic grandeur, 
the bold theatrics of the production. To 
Director Herbert Biberman goes praise 
for capable direction, for assembling and 
managing his mob of 67 Chinese, 15 Occi- 
dentals. And Lee Simonson’s setting which 
uses real water, real boats, almost a real 
battleship, is noteworthy in itself. 

The Man in Possession relates the ad- 
ventures of a Cantabridgian (Leslie 
Banks) who has squandered a good deal 
more money than he should have, gone 
about with low companions, and as a final 
piece of folly undertaken to sell an auto- 
mobile on which he still owed payment. 
This commercial venture lands the young 
man in the workhouse for a spell and when 
he comes home, in Act I, instead of being 
invited to share the fatted calf, he is of- 
fered a small sum of money if he will 
forever absent himself from England. 

Not fancying the life of a “remittance 
man” in the colonies, Mr. Banks decides 
to stay at home, is told to leave the house. 

Meantime his dull brother has gotten 
himself engaged to a very lovely lady (Isa- 
bel Jeans), believing her to be wealthy. 
Likewise, she has consented to marry him 
on the assumption that he is rich, will be 
able to pay her debts, which are so press- 
ing that a sheriff’s officer is about to be 
placed in her home to watch her property, 
pending payment of a bill. The officer ap- 
pointed is none other than Mr. Banks, who 
promptly falls in love with Miss Jeans. 
In making himself generally agreeable 
around the house he consents to become 
the footman and in this capacity he is able 
to despatch all Miss Jeans’ former ad- 
mirers, including his brother. In the end 
the two adventurers leave England to- 
gether on money that Mr. Banks has been 
able to procure from his family, he mar- 
ries the lady although he realizes that she 
has been “in seduced circumstances.” 

Both principals play their parts with 
breezy British efficiency, leaning perhaps 
a trifle too heavily on the sexy angle 
Svelte Miss Jeans has undeniable charm, 





undulates across a stage with the grace of - 


a super-Ina Claire. A nice little piece of 
character acting is done by David Keir, the 
birdlike little Scotch bailiff. 

On The Spot. Those acquainted with 
the deeds of Edgar Wallace have ceased 
to be surprised at any news about that 
prodigiously prolific British fictioneer. In 
England his books sell as well as the Holy 
Bible, he has written 41 thriller-novels, 
eight thriller-plays, runs a daily column 
about racehorses, another about the 
theatre. Last year incredible Mr. Wallace 
visited two days in Chicago, part of which 
time he spent with the city’s police force. 
It took him another two days to whip into 
shape a play about Chicago gangsters and 
the outcome is On The Spot. Under such 
circumstances any play which might have 
resulted would kave been creditable. Char- 
acteristically, the Wallace play is amusing, 
scary, good. 

Principal scene is a gloriously ecclesi- 
astical penthouse on Michigan Boulevard, 














inan 
improved form 


More delicious . . safer . . more 

effective. A delectably good-to- 

eat hot cereal that is winning 
thousands to health. 


ERE’S a new, improved bran food. 
More delicious . . . more effective 

. safer than ordinary bran. 

It’s called Pettijohn’s—a delicious 
hot cereal that conceals whole bran in 
tender, flavory flakes of crunchy whole 
wheat. You don’t taste the bran. But 
it’s there. In fact, Pettijohn’s is doubly 
effective because it’s a hot cereal... has 
greater bulk than cold bran. 





Bran that’s non-irritating 


The bran of Pettijohn’s is safer for the 
tender linings of the digestive tract 
because every tiny edge of bran has been 
softened by cooking. Thus it can be used 
even in cases of nervous indigestion. 
Pettijohn’s takes but 3 to 5 minutes to 
cook. It is made by The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, manufacturers of 49 different cereal 
products, with mills in 12 cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. Try it to- 
morrow. The Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


elena i ieee lane eben tee 


Are you interested in new menus # 
for children? In new recipes for 
whole wheat cookies and desserts? 
Send for a new Free Recipe Book- 
let. Address The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. 
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GALVESTON—AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 


Gatveston 


OFFERS SHIPPERS 


Shortest Time 
from Shiphold 
to Freight Car 


Choose your port the same way you 
choose a shipping line or railway—for 
speed and economy. 


The Port of GALVESTON is organized 
for speed. Modern equipment and 
efficient management through unit con- 
trol enable GALVEsTON to offer shortest 
time from shiphold to freight car. 


Your shipment reaches its inland des- 
tination days quicker than it would 
without this time-saving handling in 
port. 


Famous shipping lines offer dependable 
scheduled service from the Atlantic sea- 
board to GatvesTon. Four trunk rail 
lines connect GALVESTON with every 
Southwestern market. The Port of 
GALVESTON is the fast, economical con- 
nection between water and land traffic. 


Galveston Wharf Co. 


Established 1854 
Galveston, Texas, U.S. A. 
Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 


Write for free subscription to “Shippers Digest of Galves- 
ton,” issued weekly, giving sailing lists, cargo and port news 
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with an organ, elaborate Florentine murals, 
a good view of the Tribune Tower. There 
Tony Perrelli (able Crane Wilbur, Rinaldi 
of A Farewell To Arms) directs his wide- 
spread and nefarious interests—bootleg- 
ging, brothel-keeping, murdering. Super- 
Gangster Perrelli’s weakness being women, 
his fate finally overtakes him when one 
of his paramours (Chinese Anna May 
Wong) commits suicide in his living room. 

There is not a great deal of novelty in 
On The Spot for confirmed readers of 
Wallace thrillers. Behind the play’s action 
is the familiar background of gunmen and 
wops who have with Wallace bled. But 
the melodrama is well put together and a 
high grade of humor prevails throughout. 
Sample: one Perrelli henchman, taking 
orders to supply a $5,000 floral display for 
the obsequies of a late colleague, remarks, 
“Tt would pay us to grow our own flowers.” 

acc acae! | > 

The Noble Experiment, didactic and 
bad-tempered, sets out to prove that the 
U. S. in general and Michigan in par- 
ticular are on the brink of ruin as a result 
of viciousness engendered by the 18th 
Amendment. It is the story of how Alexa 
Jovanovitch (Gordon Richards), dubi- 
ously billed as a onetime Oxford student, 
finds himself in a steelworkers’ camp, soon 
betters his condition. He becomes succes- 
sively a speakeasy operator, a bigtime 
hootlegger, a power in the State. When 
shot, his delphic dying words are: “Tell 
my countrymen that this country has 
bathtubs for men’s bodies, but no bath- 
tubs for men’s souls.” The Noble Experi- 
ment is another attempt to over-dramatize 
the hoodlum, the racketeer. 

+ —_ 

The Last Enemy. If this play had been 
washed ashore in a bottle instead of 
brought from London by the Shuberts as 
another of their series of mediocre Eng- 
lish attractions, there might be some 
reason for its presentation. It contains 
two elements: natural and supernatural. 
Two British Antarctic explorers reach the 
lower steps of Paradise, having frozen to 
death on their expedition. Vaguely the 
audience is made aware that they have 
children somewhere on earth by their 
celestial affinities, that they are permitted 
to help these children when necessary. One 
explorer intervenes just as his daughter is 
about to be seduced by the young man to 
whom she is later happily married, the 
other comforts his dying son on a French 
battlefield, escorts him back to Heaven. 
Neither part of the play would stand by 
itself, and as neither is woven sufficiently 
close to the other the entire dramatic 
fabric collapses. 


——— —_—__ 


Puppet Show. All the action in Pup- 
pet Show took place in an author’s study. 
The author himself was to be seen at one 
side of the stage and the people about 
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whom he was writing acted out their parts 
before him. A onetime streetwalker mar- 
ried a bondsalesman who became unfaith- 
ful to her. Try as he might, the author 
could not keep the irate lady from shoot- 
ing her husband. Nor did his pleadings 
prevent his character from shooting her- 
self when brought to trial. The entire 
performance was hopelessly self-conscious 
and absurd. 
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Hounds to their Kennels ... tired Horses to the Barns 
. +» Now happy Sportsmen will | ive over each Moment of the Run 





HAVE YOU TRIED — ? 


Canada Dry’s Sparkling Orange. A re- 
markable new carbonated orange drink. 
Made from pure fresh orange juice, and 
containing the natural fruit pulp—a 
true orange beverage. Ask for it where 
you buy “Canada Dry.” 


Canada Dry’s new Golden Ginger Ale. 
Never before have you tasted a golden 
ginger ale with such a marvelous flavor. 
The secret of its delight comes from an 
exclusive process of beverage making. 
Buy it where you buy “Canada Dry.” 


‘CANADA DRY” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


© 1930 


Across the fields they rode, over 
meadow, jumping brooks, through 
woodland ... eight miles of gallop- 
ing in the keen autumn air ... eight 
miles of danger and taking a 
chance ... eight miles of sport... 
and after they found, then they 
bore the brush in triumph back to 
the club house, living again each 
moment of the day. 

These are fox-hunters. These are 
sportsmen. They find that matching 
quality of sportsmanship, basic ex- 
cellence, in their favorite beverage, 
“Canada Dry,” the Champagne of 
Ginger Ales. 

With good reason they find basic 
excellence, for this fine old bever- 
age has won the approving nod of 
connoisseurs the wide world over. 
Its very foundation is “Liquid Gin- 
ger’ —which we make from selected 
Jamaica ginger root by a special 
process. This process is exclusively 
controlled by us and, unlike any 
other method, retains for “Canada 
Dry” all of the original flavor and 
essence of the ginger root. 

Its zest brings pleasure to any 
occasion. Its inimitable flavor adds 
distinction to Thanksgiving dinner. 
Order “Canada Dry” in the Hostess 
Package of twelve bottles. 
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SICK OFBLADE 
PROMISES ? 


y/ 


DOC DLIRHAM 
with hes hollow ground. Blade 


G* AHEAD—if you must. Try every 
blessed razor and blade on the 





market. Then, when your head's in a 
whirl, let Durham-Duplex blades restore 
your faith in humanity and give you 


something to swear by, not at. 


Durham-Duplex blades are better now 
than ever. The latest output are a 
revelation in long-lasting keenness. 
Their 


finest in over twenty years... and that's 


hollow-ground edges are the 


saying plenty! 


Package of 5 Blades 50c or get a razor and one 
blade for a quarter at your dealers or DURHAM- 
DUPLEX RAZOR CO.., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Canadian address 50 Pearl Street, Toronto. 






' 

eee ininietisnibtingntianehoen 
‘ Present this coupon to your dealer orsendto 
Durhem-Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
with 25¢ and get a 
genuine Durhem-Du- 
plex razor and blade. 






THE RAZOR WITH THE BLADES 
" MEN SWEAR BY — NOT AT 





or ee 








Dutchman and Débuts 


In Manhattan. A Dutchman strug- 
gling against storm and wind to round the 
Cape of Good Hope once swore that he 
would make it if he had to keep sailing 
until the Day of Judgment. The Devil 
overheard him, condemned him to just 
such a fate unless he could find a woman 
who would love him faithfully. There- 
after every seventh year the Dutchman 
was permitted to go ashore to hunt a 
liberator. But the rest of the time he 
wearily sailed the seas until all the Norse- 
land came to know of the white-faced 
wanderer and his phantom ship with the 
black masts, the blood-red sails. 

Wagner used the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman for his fourth opera (Der 
Fliegende Hollainder), the first intimation 
of the power he was to set forth in Tristan 
and Die Gétterdimmerung. Wagner had 
the Dutchman cast ashore with a Nor- 
wegian captain called Daland. Daland had 
a daughter, Senta, whose fancy had been 
taken by the queer stories about the 
Dutchman. She offered him the love which 
would save him but he doubted her and 
she threw herself into the sea. Whereupon 
the phantom ship went down and the 
Dutchman too found the death he had so 
long sought. 

For 22 years Wagner’s Dutchman has 
been missing from the repertoire of Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera Company, 
but last week. it was revived with Baritone 
Friedrich Schorr as the Dutchman. A 
famed Norwegian basso, Ivar Andresen, 
made his début as the Norwegian Daland, 
capably acted the jovial sailor but dis- 
appointed with singing which, according to 
persons who had heard him in Europe, was 
below his standard. Hans Clemens, new- 
comer from Berlin, sang the minor role of 
a steersman and disproved the theory that 
there are no good German tenors. So- 
prano Maria Jeritza apparently believed 
in the hallucinations of Senta, lifted high 
the ghoulish scene of her meeting with 
the Dutchman, her promise to redeem 
him. 

In Chicago, event-of-the-week was the 
U. S. début of Soprano Lotte Lehmann. 
Like Basso Andresen, Soprano Lehmann 
is famed throughout Europe for her sing- 
ing of Wagner. Her Sieglinde last week 
(Die Walkiire) lacked illusion because of 
her bulk. But the texture of her voice 
was marvelously rich. 


— 
Co-operative Orchestra 


Indianapolis last week attempted to 
solve a problem existent in many an im- 
portant U.S. city. Indianapolis has never 
had _ a flourishing symphony orchestra of 
its own, has subsisted on occasional visits 
from the Cleveland, Detroit and Cincin- 
nati bands. Yet there are in Indianapolis 
many professional musicians out of work, 
a situation blamed chiefly on the invasion 
of “canned” theatre music. 

Mulling over these two facts, Ferdinand 
Schaefer, a local violin teacher, conceived 
the notion of a co-operative orchestra, the 
musicians to play without pay until there 
were net receipts to divide. The musicians 


| had nothing to lose, the union agreed. 


Plans were made for four concerts, the 
division of proceeds to begin after the 
second. The auditorium in Shortridge 
High School was hired at low cost. Last 
week the first concert was given. 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, Greig — these 
were the composers played creditably by 
the new 60-piece Indianapolis Orches- 
tra. Teacher Schaefer proved an au- 
thoritative leader, but that surprised no 
one. Ferdinand Schaefer was well trained 
in Germany before he came to the U. S. 
He was first violinist in the famed 
Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig, had con- 
ducting experience with several Leipzig 
and Berlin organizations. Almost every 
summer he goes back to Germany for a 
visit. He likes his beer and the music 
made by the small orchestras in every 
German city. U. S. cities should have just 








FERDINAND SCHAEFER 
. asked Indianapolis for ten years. 


such orchestras, he says. But his hope 


for Indianapolis is higher than that. Said ° 


he last week: ‘The public need not ex- 
pect a Philadelphia or a Philharmonic 
Orchestra at first. But give me ten years.” 
Grey-whiskered Conductor Schaefer is 


now 65. 
—— 


November Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy.* 

Opera: 

Tosca, by Italian artists and orchestra 
of La Scala, Milan (Victor, $21)—The 
Puccini-Sardou opus more vividly per- 
formed than in many a leading opera 


house. The recording would warrant a 
blindfold competition with a firsthand 
hearing. 

Faust, the transformation scene by 


Tenor Fernand Ansseau, Basso Marcel 
Journet and orchestra under Conductor 
Picro Coppola (Victor, $2.50)—Two 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
clude several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75¢, standard price for popular 
to-inch records. 
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(Left) The AMRAD SON- 
DO Model. A new electric 
phonograph and radio com- 
bination incorporating the 
latest eight tube AMRAD 
Screen Grid, Neutrodyne 
chassis and the new AM- 
RAD Type 249 Dynamic 


power speaker in a cabinet 





pronounced the most beau- 
tiful ever produced, It con- 


tains two wells for records. 





rs. Priced at $240.00, less tubes. 
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ex- 
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r is (Right) The AMRAD RON. 
DEAU Model.A magnificent 
cabinet enlivened with ex- 
quisite carved decorations. 
The set is the latest AM- 

isical RAD eight tube Screen 

note- Grid, Neutrodyne chassis. 
The new AMRAD Type 249 
Dynamic power speaker is 

estra incorporated. Automatic 

_The volume control maintains a 

per- practically uniform volume. 

opera Priced at $150.00, less tubes. 
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Drawn especially for Amrad Radio by John Richard Flanagan 


OBELIN ...a@ name that has woven its magic 
significance into the pattern of centuries, as sym- 


bolizing a sublime achievement... a better thing 
than all other craftsmen of the world, however skilled, 
might hope to produce. 

This genius was present in the little family of French 
dyers that seemed to possess methods and imagination 
unperalleled heretofore. Two brothers they were... 
Gilles and Jean, of Rheims, and a dyeing establishment 
was set up in the Faubourg Saint Marcel. Along the 
measured course of this ancestral line, with Paris whis- 
pering of the wizardry of their skill, fame and fortune 
came... and «GOBELIN» was more than a name... 
it was a tradition. 

Henry IV purchased the property, and tapestry- 
makers, under his patronage, continued the highly spe- 
cialized work. It wes in [662 that Louis XIV brought 
illustrious personages to admire the output of the 
«Meubles de la Couronne». There could be nothing 
better than a «Gobelin» .. . and there was no substitute 
for a «Gobelin». 

AMRAD has come to be identified with qualities of 
supreme perfection in Radio...a beautiful, and a sci- 
entifically advanced weaver of the tapestry of melody 
and of the voice of the universe. AMRAD, then, is to 


radio what Gobelin has always been to tapestry. 


AMRAD DIVISION of 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Home of «the Nation's Station» 


CINCINNATI 


WLW 
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REGUS JO 


“The Shoe thats Different” 


In this day and age when everything has 
**gone modern,”’ why shuffle along in shoes 
not meant for the cement age we live in. 

Get yourself a pair of Foot-Joy shoes— 
there are styles ie all occasions, street, 
sport or evening wear. You will know 
with your first step that here’s a shoe that’s 
different—modern—with a foundatioa 
made to stand the impact of unyielding 
tile office floors and concrete sidewalks. 
Smart looking—of course. You'll never 
complain of tiredness caused by improper 
shoes when Foot-Joys carry your weight. 

Let us send you something unusual. It 
is a miniature wardrobe full of shoes. It 
will convince you of the smartness of Foot- 
Joy styles and give a clear idea of the prop- 
er shoes for —— types of men. Write 
for it today—or better still—go see the 
Foot-Joy rol ig ‘in your city. He knows 
how to fit your feet for style and comfort. 


The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 
Dealers in most of the larger cities 
In New York City at 4 East 44th Street 


< 
vame 


widest interest 








famed French-opera singers capably in 
terpret the scene in which Mephistopheles 
restores Faust to youth. 

Symphonic: 

Spanish Album by the orchestra and 
chorus of the Brusseis Théatre Royal de 
la Monnaie under Conductor Maurice 
Bustin and the Madrid Symphony under 
Conductor Enrique Fernandez Arbos 
(Columbia, $10)—Representative music 
of the Spanish contemporaries de Falla, 
Breton, Albeniz, Turina. Because of de 
Falla’s impending visit to the U. S. and 
the exotic interpretations of La Argentina, 
will be aroused by the 
dances from La Vida Breve. 

Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, No. 
40, by the Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra 
under Richard Strauss (Brunswick, $6)— 
One of the three great symphonies turned 
out by Mozart within a period of six 
weeks. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6 by the 
Boston Symphony under Conductor Sergei 
Koussevitzky (Victor, $10)—A mag- 
nificent, high-powered 
Pathétique in which the Boston strings 
outdo themselves. 

Strauss’ Salome’s Dance 
Staatsoper Orchestra under 
Strauss (Brunswick, $1.50)—The great 
composer gives a glowing performance of 
his most popular work. The recording is 
uneven. 


Ecclesiastic: 

Gregorian Chants by the monks of the 
Abbey of Saint-Pierre de Solesmes 
(Victor, $24)—Preferred ritual music of 
the Roman Catholic Church (its arrange- 
ment is attributed to Pope Gregory I), 
sung in the preferred way. 

Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion by the 
Bruno Kittel Choir and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic (Brunswick, 2 records, $1 each) 
—Excerpts from the devotional offering 
of a great Lutheran. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Body and Soul and Something to Re- 
member You By (Brunswick)—Libby 
Holman sings sensuously her best songs 
| from Three’s a Crowd. Two other un- 
by ope experts have made records 


of Body and Soul this month: Helen 
Morgan for Victor, Ruth Etting for 
Columbia. 


Wasn’t it Nice? and I’ll Be Blue {ust 
Thinking of You (Victor)—Big Aileen 
Stanley sings her own obligato to the 
usual accordion accompaniment. 


Dance Records: 

Sing Something Simple and Lucky 
Seven (Brunswick)—Hits from The Sec- 
ond Little Show smartly played by 
Jacuges Renard. 

Fine and Dandy and Can This Be Love? 
(Victor)—The Ohman-Arden pianos do 
big things with tunes from Funnyman Joe 
Cook’s show. 

Body and Soul and Something to Re- 
member. You By (Victor)—Leo Reisman 
does the best orchestral version of Libby 
Holman’s songs, Paul 
(Columbia). 


Moonlight on the Colorado and Don’t | 


Tell Her What’s Happened to Me (Victor) 
—The first is the current favorite waltz; 
the second, by the old masters De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson, one of the season’s 


| best. 


reading of the | 


by the Berlin | 
Richard | 





Whiteman next | 


..MY FAMOUS 
CHAMBERMAID 
TEST!.. 


Mennen Salesman 








NN SOME HOTELS they call me the 
i big peep and snoop man from 
Newark. But when I want informa- 
tion, I go to headquarters. If chamber- 
maids don’t know what shaving cream 
men use, who does? 

So, with the permission of the man- 
ager, I ask the chambermaids to check 
up for me. “Just tell me what kind of 
shaving cream is on the bathroom 
shelf,” I say to them. 

And Mennen leads in every hotel 
where I’ve made the chambermaid 
test. Same on Pullman cars, where all I 
need to do is to use my eyes. The big 
fellows who use the best trains and the 
best hotels just naturally use the best 
shaving cream too. 


MY GUARANTEE 


Remember, I guarantee you two 
more good shaves per blade with 
Mennen, and I return your money if 
you think I’m wrong. Mennen Shaving 
Cream gets whiskers so completely 
ready for the razor that the blade has 
less work to do. Penetrates skin pores, 
floats out dirt particles, preventing 
“muddy skin,” pimples and blackheads. 

And Mennen alone gives you two 
creams to choose from. (1) Original 
—famous for its quick, creamy lather. 
(2) Menthol-iced—with its refreshing 
tingle... You can get either tube at 
any drug store. 


MENNeh 


SHAVING CREAMS 


2 KINDS — ORIGINAL — MENTHOL-ICED 





7 new formula Mennen Skin Balm 


is a non-greasy, after-shave lotion 
in a handy tube. What a morning 
tonic! Cools and stimulates facial 
nerves, heals tiny razor nicks and 
protects your face. Try it after your 
shave. Faces kept alert and fresh-look- 


ing with this new and modern— 


SIX-SECOND MASSAGE 
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TO THE MOTORIST 


who rather objects 


to this sort of thing 


--we strongly recommend the Air Container?! 


LAT tires—leaky tubes and dan- 
gerous blow-outs are never wel- 
come. They are all preventable, too. 
Particular people eliminate these 
annoying road hazards and unneces- 
sary delays by using Goodrich Air 
Containers in their tires. 

The remarkable new Goodrich Air 
Container is more than an inner tube 
. +. it does what no ordinary tube 
can possibly do. 


Thousands of tire users say that 
it is the biggest thing that has hap- 
pened since balloons. And they’re 
right. Measured in terms of tire per- 
formance, economy and _ absolute 
safety, the Air Container represents 
the most revolutionary tire improve- 
ment in years. 


It actually seals punctures on run- 
ning wheels ... puts a stop to road 


troubles. It maintains correct air 
pressure. It reinforces the tire. It 
reduces tire care to a minimum. It 
adds 25% to 30% more mileage. 


With all that, the Air Container 
ends the danger of sudden flats 


and hazardous blow-outs, setting a, 


new SAFETY standard for driving 
as we find it today. 


It isn’t so much a question of 
“would you like a set of Air Con- 
tainers?” as it is—“can you afford 
to be without Air Containers?” 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. The 
International B. F. Goodrich Corpo- 
ration (Export). 


How the Air Container Works 


(A) shows a cross section uninflated. 
When air is applied, the “bridge” of 
rubber underneath the cord insert (B) 
is placed under compression by being 
forced into shape. Any puncture is in- 
stantly sealed by compression. 


Goodrieh Air Containers 


- another B. F. Goodrich Product oiGe 


Zippers - 
Heels - Hose - 


32,000 Rubber Articles . Goodrich Silvertowns 


Rubber Footwear + Drug Sundries + Soles 


Belting + Packing - Molded Goods 
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| Recapitulation 


Surveyors’ stakes do not mark off the 
| Corn and Wheat belt. Instead, eastward 
| are found the valleys of the wooded Appa- 

laghians which are adaptable to truck 

farming. The arid plateaus on the west 
provide grazing land and are farmed 
where irrigation is possible. To the north 

is the early-frost belt. On the south, a 
| semi-tropical climate is favorable to the 
| growing of cotton and tobacco. 

These are nature’s own boundaries 
which hem in the fertile rolling plains of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley. Here is the 
ideal combination of soil, sunshine and 
moisture for growing corn and other feeds 
—the raw products of the farm used in 
the manufacture of dairy products, beef, 
= poultry. (Heart Region, bottom Ist 

ol.) 


Discovered 

Soil fertility discovered, thousands of 
sturdy people made their homes in the 
North Middlewest, an area, which for 
political expediency, was surveyed and 
definitely staked off as the thirteen North 
Central States. 


A New Heart Recion GapGet 
Saves hauling wagon alongside corn picker 





Farm families migrated from the small 
farm clearings in the wooded valleys of 
the eastern states. Many more came from 
the British Isles, Germany, and the 


Scandinavian Peninsula. 


Good Was Bad 
They soon learned that what was con- 
sidered good farming practices in other 
regions could not be applied profitably to 
farming the 160 and 200-acre farms of the 
| Middlewest. The great Corn and Wheat 


belt demands large scale farming, methods 
not applicable to the other sections of the 
United States. 


This Is the “Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 


Missouri 





Ohio 

Indiana N. Dakota 
Iowa — 8S. Dakota 
Illinois x 

amma Nebraska 

Michigan Oklahoma 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
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Is Authority 

It is more than a quarter of a century 
since the Meredith Publishing Company 
published the first issue of Successful 
Farming. Its editors have always been 
men and women from Middlewestern 
farms, consequently they appreciate fully 
the kind of information actually needed 
and wanted by the farmers living in the 
thirteen North Central Heart States. 

Farming Is Regional 

The editors know that farmers in the 
North Middlewest want information 
about farming as it is necessarily prac- 
ticed in the rich Upper Mississippi Valley 
—they know that the livestock farmers 
of this rich corn and wheat belt are not 
interested in growing cotton or citrus 
fruits. Successful Farming editors are not 
satisfied with having only the partial- 
interest of Heart Region farmers. There- 
fore, from the beginning, was discarded 
the idea of attempting to gain the reader- 
interest of farm families living every- 
where in the United States. 

Successful Farming is the one farm 
magazine that editorially serves exclu- 
sively Heart Region farmers. The edito- 
rial policy of Successful Farming has long 
been a tradition. Its editors are continu- 
ing as they have in the past to maintain 
first place among the farm leaders in 
“America’s Agricultural Heart.” They 
know the Heart Region farmers and the 
farmers know them. 


Satisfied Customers 

How well Successful Farming serves its 
readers is indicated by renewal subscrip- 
tions. It has a higher percentage of re- 
newed subscribers than has any other 
general farm magazine. 

Talk Things Over 

Farm families in the Heart Region 
enjoy the companionship of neighbors. 
The fertile rolling plains make this area 
the most accessible farm market in 
America. Here farm families are not iso- 
lated from each other by dense woodlands 
or mountainous ranges, as are people in 
other sections. 

Farm families in the Corn and Wheat 
belt not only are accessible to each other, 
but also they are as near to the cities 
which are recognized as shopping centers, 
as are people who live in the small towns 
thruout shopping areas. More frequently, 
farm families reach shopping centers in 
less time than is required by urban fami- 
lies to reach the business districts of our 
larger cities. 

Talked About 

There is genuine community interest 
thruout the entire Heart States. Farm 
people in this rich area farm alike, think 
about alike, enjoy the same high living 
standards and have the same farm prob- 
lems. They are never at a standstill, they 
believe in progress and insist upon ex- 
pressing themselves. That is why more 
is heard about farmers in the Middlewest 
than about farmers in any other farm 
section. They do not take passive interest 
in what they read or hear. They are the 
kind of people who decide and act. 


They Want One 

What is done by the members of one 
family in a Heart States farming com- 
munity has an influence on their neigh- 
bors. A farmer buys a water system, his 
neighbors know about it and want one. 
A neighbor buys a lighting plant and he 
wants one. Discussions of such purchases 
increase the buying intentions of other 
farmers in the community. 





Advertisement 


No Buckshot 


§ More than every third farm family in 
the thirteen North Central Heart States 
subscribes for Successful Farming. This 
means that it carries your advertising to 
the farm leaders in “America’s most 
neighborly farm area.”’ Your selling mes- 
sage is “talked over” in the homes of 
Successful Farming subscribers, and what 
they decide and do influences others. 

§ Farm owners are farm leaders. The 
pride of ownership stimulates the desire 
for better farm homes, permanent im- 
provements, scientific farm management 
and practical farming information. 

§ Successful Farming’s circulation efforts 
are directed to farm owners. The perma- 
nency of its subscribers is reflected by the 
small percentage of address changes. For 
the United States, 19 percent of the farms 
change occupancy annually. Less than 
four percent of Successful Farming’s sub- 
scribers change their addresses annually. 
§ Chances of hitting the bull’s eye are 
small if one merely points his rifle in the 
general direction of the target. The farm 
market is the target. But to produce the 





A Heart Reaion GOBBLER 
Thanksgiving and all that goes with it 


most profitable results, one must aim 
his selling efforts directly at the farm 
families in the Heart Region. 

q Your aim is straight to ‘America’s 
Agricultural Heart’? when your advertis- 
ing is in Successful Farming. It reaches 
more farm families in this rich farming 
area than does any other farm magazine. 
Select Successful Farming to carry your 
advertising into the homes of its sub- 
scribers. Your selling message will then 


share the enthusiastic response given to | 


Successful Farming, and will obtain the 
confidence Successful Farming has gained 
among farm leaders during the past quar- 
ter of a century. 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


1,150,000 Subscribers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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RUBS NEO fF FINANCE 








Bigger Biggest 


On Jan. 1, 1927, E. A. Pierce & Co.* was 
formed as successor to A. A. Hausman- 
Gwathmey & Co. Rapidly the new firm 
began an unparalleled career. By Jan. 24 
it acquired another house, has been grow- 
ing ever since. Soon no dispute arose when 
the phrase “largest wire house” was used 
in connection with E. A. Pierce & Co. Since 
last fall its primacy has been strengthened 
by numerous acquisitions. Of these, pur- 
chase of the brokerage business of Mer- 
rill, Lynch & Co. was the most important, 
and the taking over last week of four of 
the seven offices of Charles D. Robbins & 
Co. was the latest. 

When E. A. Pierce & Co. took over the 
brokerage business of Merrill, Lynch & 





BROKER Epwarp A. PIERCE 


His Miss Mercereau has them all scared. 


Co., the firm acquired, in addition to a 
wire system, a large retail sales and stock 
commission organization and entered in- 
vestment banking on a large scale. It had 
previously participated in some offerings 
(Phelps-Dodge, Curtiss Airports, Petrol- 
eum Corp.), but never before was a large 
factor in distributing securities. 

To some Wall Streeters this recent vig- 
orous expansion has suggested that E. A. 
Pierce & Co. cash-rich, is taking advan- 
tage of bargains. Other observers believe 
that little cash has been used. They say 
that E. A. Pierce & Co. has merely paid 
cash for the actual physical equipment, 
future payment to be dependent on the 
successful outcome of the acquired busi- 
ness. As accounts still active are in most 
cases those of either successful or very rich 
traders and investors, this way of expand- 
ing, if true, is indeed canny. 

Behind E. A. Pierce & Co.’s growth is 
Edward A. Pierce, who has been in Wall 
Street for 30 years. He is a tremendous 
worker, often sleeps at his office. He is 
assisted by 27 partners, the largest roster 
of any New York Stock Exchange 
member-house. No account of the firm 


_*Not to be confused with Albert E. Peirce & 
Co., Chicago investment house. 


would be complete without mention of one 
of the most recent partners, Miss Ethel F. 
Mercereau. 

Woman in Wall Street. The most 
impressive thing about E. A. Pierce & Co. 
is the inexorable System with which it is 
governed. Governess of this System is 
Ethel F. Mercereau, long-respected as Mr. 
Pierce’s secretary. It is she who makes 
Pierce employes toe an exactly defined 
mark. Pierce men learn to check in early, 
stay late. If tardy, they may face a 
stern Miss Mercereau. Pierce men do not 
have the privilege of sending or receiving 
personal telephone calls during working 
hours. Pierce men may not send letters 
not approved of by Miss Mercereau. 
Pierce men know they must not smoke 
during office hours. Efficient, a hard- 
worker, stern, Miss Mercereau is rapidly 
attaining the reputation of Wall Street’s 
bogey-woman. 

All this has caused a swarm of Pierce 
legends in Wall Street. Two samples: 
Last summer on a very hot day the Pierce 
men were granted permission to remove 
their jackets. One unfortunate fellow 
wore suspenders. A special consultation 
was held regarding the desirability of his 
exposing this condition. ...One em- 
ploye had to take his invalid wife to the 
hospital every Tuesday at 2 p.m. He had 
permission to do this, but was warned to 
come back always and check out daily 
with the others “for appearances’ sake.” 

Photographs of Miss Mercereau are not 
available. 


Four into One 

Four New York banks which are not in 
themselves of great importance last week 
threatened to cause a major disturbance 
in the size ranking of U. S. banks. At 
present the five biggest banks in total re- 
sources are: 





Chase National, New York.$2,432,434,809 
National City, New York 1,845,758,452 
Guaranty Trust, New York. 1,786.425,140 


Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Asso., 
San Francisco 

Continental Illinois, 
cago 1,245,804,450 
All of these overshadow the four New 

York banks of last week’s news: 

Manufacturers Trust $491 ,000,000 

Bank of United States 254,000,000 

Public National 246,000,000 

International Trust 30,000,000 


If these four should combine, the con- 
solidated resources would be just under a 
billion dollars, enough to rank the com- 
bined institution as fourth in New York, 
sixth in the nation. And last week there 
was every indication that soon a merger, 
the first New York merger ever to com- 
bine four active banks at one time, will 
be accomplished. Universal opinion was 
that the combined banks would use the 
name and charter of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., and that Manufacturers’ chairman, 
Nathan S. Jonas, would continue as head. 

Famed for many Jewish philanthropic 
activities is able Banker Jonas. Once he 


I,250,000,000* 
Chi- 





*After merger with Bank of Italy, Bank of 
America of California. 


worked as an errand-boy for New York 
Safe Deposit Co., but that was as close to 
banking as he got until 1905 when, at 
the age of 36, he was chosen to be presi- 
dent of Citizens Trust Co., Brooklyn, at 
its formation. In the interim he had 
worked for wholesale dealers in basket 
and willow ware, first as bookkeeper, then 
as salesman. Selling suited him and he 
started selling life insurance, soon led all 
Brooklyn salesmen. 

After his entrance into banking he put 
his bank through many mergers from 
which Manufacturers Trust evolved, con- 
tinued growing. He is proud of his branch 
system, as each branch is equipped as a 
complete unit with all services. Each of 
the four banks involved in the merger has 
many branches, and if these are retained 
Banker Jonas will head a 148-branch sys- 
tem, largest in the New York area. Even 
if conflicting branches are eliminated, the 














BANKER NATHAN S. JONAS 


“Perhaps my wife has fed me not wisely 
but too well.” 


total number will probably be in excess 
of Bank of Manhattan’s 70. 

Banker Jonas is 61, prosperous in ap- 
pearance. He likes to recall that once as 


a boy he broke a store-window, escaped 


a thrashing when the owner exclaimed: 
“You're the skinniest boy I’ve ever seen.” 
The reason he remembers this is that now, 
5 ft. 9 in. tall, he weighs 190 lb. despite 
the fact that he devotes all of Saturday 
to golf. His excuse: “Perhaps my wife 
has fed me not wisely but too well.” 

President of the merged banks will 
probably be Emanuel Chester Gersten, 42, 
also a self-made banker. His rise from 
messenger boy in National Bank of Com- 
merce to a vice-presidency took 20 years; 
was completed in 1929. Now he is presi- 
dent of Public National. Unlike Banker 
Jonas, he is roaringly jovial; like Banker 
Jonas, he is Very dark. 


A 
——@ 





Deals & Developments 

Texaco Buy. IJndian Red Gasoline, 
Havoline Waxfree Lubricating Oil and 
Pure Parafine Wax are the chief products 
of Indian Refining Co. whose refinery is 
at Lawrenceville, Ill. It calls Indiana, 
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In times like these ... 


EXPERIMENT 





HE WISE investor today is buying 
only into those companies which have, over a 
period of time, proved their ability to weather 
wars, panics and depressions because they have 
fortified their financial strength by plowing back 
into their capital structure, in the form of tremen- 
dous surpluses, a substantial part of their earnings 
during periods of prosperity. 


You are making just such a dependable invest- 
ment when you purchase Corporate Trust Shares 
—a fixed investment trust composed of the 28 


stocks listed at the right. The combined assets of 


these companies exceed 23 billion dollars; while 
surplus amounts to § billion, 890 million dol- 
lars. The average age of the companies, or their 
direct predecessors, is 58 years, and dividends 
have been paid without interruption for an aver- 
age of 33 years. 

We recommend Corporate Trust Shares for 
conservative investment, combining diversifica- 
tion, marketability and excellent return. The 
independent trustee, with whom stocks are de- 
posited, also holds a cash reserve fund of more 
than 4 million dollars designed to stabilize a mini- 
mum distribution of 70¢ per share per year, pay- 
able semi-annually. The minimum coupon is an 
excellent return at present market prices. A his- 
torical check shows that for a period of 17 years 
in the past the actual return would have greatly 
exceeded the coupon minimum. Shareholders 
receive all distributions in excess of the mini- 
mum designed by coupon, and in addition receive 
all interest earnings on the reserve fund. 


Price at the market 


» « 
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CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


represent an ownership in- 
terest in these 28 great 
companies. 


RAILROADS 
Atchison, Topeka & SantaFe 
Illinois Centra] 

Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


OILS 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


UTILITIES 
and QUASI-UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


INDUSTRIALS 
American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
du Pont 
Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
United Fruit 
United States Steel 
Woolworth 

a 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


ASK YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE OR BANK 


about Corporate Trust Shares 


—~)— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ABD 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


AO 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Watt Street * New York 
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| Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Kentucky 


» 


“Inside Territory,” therein sells 90% of 
its gasoline. Last week The Texas Corp. 
(on its tanks not T. C. but T. T. C.) 
offered 157,200 shares of its stock to ac- 
quire Indian Refining. This is an offer of 
about $6,288,000 against Indian Refining’s 
market value of about $5,028,go0. 

In St. Paul. Last week the only inde- 
pendent trust company in St. Paul of 
major size was a new trust company. To 
form it, Northwestern Trust Co. and 
Merchants Trust Co. merged and became 
First Trust Co. President of Northwestern 
was E. P. Davis, last active banking 
executive who was identified with late 
great Railroad Building James Jerome 
Hill. He will retire, Philip L. Ray will 
head the new trust company. 

Van Sweringen Deposit. Many have 
been the rumors during the past fortnight 
concerning Cleveland’s Van Sweringen 
brothers (Time, Nov. 3). In selling a 
$30,000,000 bond issue of Van Sweringen 
Corp. they had agreed to keep readily 
marketable securities of at least half that 
amount in the corporation’s treasury. 
Last week they answered the gossip in a 
convincing manner. From Van Sweringen 
Corp. they withdrew the 1,000,000 shares 
of Alleghany Corp. whose market value 
had shrunk below the required level, sub- 
stituted $15,000,000 in U. S. Treasury 
certificates. 

Tickets by Wire. Last week the 16 
theatre ticket brokers accredited by the 
League of New York Theatres resigned 
in anger. And almost simultaneously the 
League, which includes more than 80% of 
legitimate New York theatres, announced 
that henceforth Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. will handle ticket orders through 
125 of its offices in New York City. Postal 
will charge a 50¢ handling fee, will deliver 
reservation slips to customers’ homes. 
About one-quarter of the tickets for each 
performance will be sold at box offices, 
may be taken by brokers. It has been pos- 
sible in the past to telegraph for tickets, 
but unique in the present arrangement is 
the fact that Postal can report instantane- 
ously on what seats are available. 
Carrier Corp. 

In the Senate Chamber and House of 
Representatives; in the ape-house of the 
Bronx Zoo; in the White House executive 
offices; in the Roxy Theatre, Manhattan 
and in Paramount Theatre, Paris; in 
Lakeside Press, Chicago (where TIME is 
printed); in the Secretariat, Delhi, India; 
in Diner No. 1418 on the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe; in the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange; in the London County Council 
Hall; in Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.; and in many another structure, 
Carrier Engineering Corp. has installed 
equipment to condition the air. 

Treatment of air is not a new process 





| but it has developed widely only in recent 
| years, and Carrier Engineering Corp. has 


led the movement. Air-conditioning in- 


| volves washing air, freeing it of dust, ad- 


justing the humidity (lowering it in sum- 
mer, raising it in winter). Provision 
is also made for warming or refrigerating 
the air. The biggest users of conditioned 


| air have been places where many peo- 


ple gather and those industrial plants in 


| which the atmosphere must be just so. 
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(M ETERED MAIL 


OU sign an important business 

letter... see it collected. What 
happens to it? How will it travel to 
its destination? 


These questions are more important 
than you think. There are two routes 
for your mail—the postage stamp 
route at the left and the Metered Mail 
route at the right. The latter is the 
safer, faster way. Follow the roads and 
see why. 


The postage stamp route is lined 
with “Stop” signals. The Metered Mail 
route is the “through” route which 
puts your mail on the first train. 


Along the postage stamp road there 
are stops in your Mail Department for 
envelope sealing and stamp sticking. 
There is a wait in the letter box for a 
collection. And there are several more 
stops in the Post Office. It’s like being 
held by a traffic light at every street 
corner when you are in a hurry. 


Whata difference along the Metered 
Mail route. Your letter jumps away 
like a sprinter leaving the mark in a 
hundred-yard dash. Your letter is 
sealed, faced, meter stamped and post- 
marked in one operation in your own 
office by a Postage Meter machine. It 
goes directly through a special receiv- 
ing station in the Post Office... di- 
rectly through sorting sections to the 
early train. It’s off! 


The use of Metered Mail in saving 
time and money is of great benefit to- 
day to many thousands of firms, large 
and small. Let us show you how you 
can use it to send your mail—letters 
and parcel post —along this safer, 
faster route. Write us for the com- 
plete story. 


Picea de 








METER-STAMPED 
AND POSTMARKED 
IN ONE OPERATION 
IN YOUR OFFICE 





DIRECTLY THROUGH SPECIAL 
RECEIVING SECTION IN 
POST OFFICE 





DIRECTLY THROUGH 
SORTING SECTIONS 
(NO CANCELLING OR 
FACING REQUIRED) 





THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT + 908 PACIFIC ST., STAMFORD, CONN. - BRANCHES IN 25 CITIES 











This is so 


UNNECESS 
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and THIS is so 


DESIRABLE 


that 
we 
are 
going 
to 
let 
the 
Picture 
tell 
the 
story 
and 
the 
Coupon 
below 
do 
the 
work. 
It will 
bring 
you 
a 
sample 


Uertex 
File Pocket 


for trial in your own files 









—————— CUT HERE 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid ‘“’ VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in November 10 Time. 


Nome of Firm 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Po- 
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Carrier Engineering Corp. had its in- 
ception in 1915 when Willis Haviland 
Carrier and Joel Irvine Lyle left Buffalo 
Forge Co. to start the new concern. 


Engineer Carrier has remained president . 


of the company, made many a technical 
contribution, the most important of which 
was a centrifugal refrigeration system de- 
veloped in 1922. Like many a brilliant 
engineer, he works hard, must be reminded 
to eat and have his hair cut. Sometimes 
he goes forth to hunt and fish, often re- 
turns with mighty plans in his head. Mr. 
Lyle is executive vice president, treasurer, 
general manager. His is a good business 
head. In 1925 the company did a gross 
business of $2,353,000, earned $112,000. 
Last year its business was just under 
$8,000,000, its earnings $672,000. 

Last week plans were announced for a 
holding company to be known as Carrier 
Corp. It will take over Carrier Engineer- 
ing, Brunswick-Kroeschell Co. (specialists 
in marine refrigeration), and York Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Corp., Philadelphia. 
Each company will retain its identity, but 
Carrier Corp. will conduct all research, 
direct sales and engineering activities. 

At present air conditioning is expensive 
unless a whole building is equipped when 
first built. Some tycoons, however, have 
the air in their offices conditioned (Orlando 
Franklin Weber, president of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., is a stout booster for 
“manufactured weather”) and the cost is 
within the reach of home-owners. Ambi- 
tion of the air-conditioners is “to make a 
building not cooled in summer as obsolete 
as one not heated in winter.” 


> 








Honor Bilt 


Next year in Paris will be held the 


| French International Colonial Exposition. 


U. S. exhibits will be housed in a repro- 
duction of George Washington’s Mount 
Vernon home and in two wings, the plans 
of which were completed last week. A 
U. S. firm has been awarded the construc- 
tion contract, an award surprising to 
persons who have not followed develop- 
ments in the home-building fields. Builder 
of Mount Vernon for France will be Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., potent Chicago mail-order 
house. 

Sears, Roebuck’s entrance into home- 
building was first thought of about 18 
years ago by Chairman Julius Rosenwald. 
In charge of the department at present is 
Harvey Louis Harris, 36, whose father was 
one of the Harris Bros. whose firm de- 
molished the Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exposition (1892) and St. Louis Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition (1904) buildings. 
Under the trade-mark of Honor Bilt 
homes, Sears, Roebuck’s activity in this 
field is growing every year. 

Usual system in building an Honor Bilt 
home is to insist that the lot be free from 
liens, then to accept it as a 25% equity 
in the total cost, Sears, Roebuck furnish- 
ing the rest on a first-mortgage payable 
monthly for 15 years. Investigations of 
prospective customers are made and no 
home will be sold which is considered be- 
yond the prospect’s means. Family budg- 
ets are also furnished. The lumber is 
sent readycut and marked, labor furnished 
from the locality (until this year, labor 
was not included). The homes vary from 
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three to nine rooms, cost from $3,500 to 
$20,000 including everything except furni- 
ture. Sears, Roebuck sells that too. Stock 
designs are kept for milk houses, stables, 
silos, summer camp bungalows. The com- 
pany will alter its plans to suit, or even 
build to order. A prize customer was Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach (paid $77,000 for the 
Alice-in-W onderland manuscript) who has 
a Sears, Roebuck summer home at Ocean 
Beach, N. J. 

Another building activity was announced 
last month when Sears, Roebuck said it 
had $5,000,000 to finance remodeling in 
the New York area on a 10%-down, eight- 
months or more-to-pay basis. In 1929 its 
sales of building material and equipment 
through all outlets came to $42,000,000. 

The all-inquisitive Sears, Roebuck sta- 
tistical department has traced back post- 
mark dates, discovered more Honor Bilt 
homes are ordered on sunny days than 
gloomy. Typical names of stock homes 
are: Berwyn, Columbine, Fairy Home- 
wood, Jewell, Puritan, Solace, Sunlight. 


Aftermath 


High is the code of honor on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Violation of this 
code is the worst disgrace which can over- 
take a member. Last week Exchange 
President Richard Whitney mounted the 
rostrum and trading was halted while he 
aunounced that two members had been 
found guilty of highly improper conduct, 
expelled. The men were G. Lisle Forman 
and Morrison B. Orr, floor partners of 
the recently insolvent firm of Prince & 
Whitely (Trme, Oct. 20). Already shock- 
ing to Wall Street, the affairs of Prince & 
Whitely loomed even more unpleasant 
after this official verdict. 

The charges were brief, serious. It was 
found that by borrowing securities and 
placing them in poorly margined accounts 
and by buying certain stocks heavily at 
the close of trading, to jack up their 
prices, Prince & Whitely had obfuscated 
its true position on June 30 when the 
Exchange sent out a questionnaire. The 
rest of the indictment concerned the re- 
lationship between Prince & Whitely and 
Prince. & Whitely Trading Corp., an in- 
vestment trust sponsored and managed 
by the firm. The Exchange found that 
Prince & Whitely partners, as directors 
of the trading corporation, had caused the 
corporation to lend $1,500,000 on an un- 
secured note of J. M. Hoyt & Co. J. M. 
Hoyt was the senior partner in Prince & 
Whitely, and the $1,500,000 was used to 
better the position of J. M. Hoyt & Co. 
on Prince & Whitely’s books. Other find- 
ings concerned Prince & Whitely’s failure 
to segregate stock belonging to the trad- 
ing corporation, and use that stock as 
collateral for its own needs. 

Legal, and therefore not among last 
week’s charges, were the high proportion 
of the trading corporation’s investments 
in securities without ready marketability, 
and the trading corporation’s large hold- 
ings of stocks in which Prince & Whitely 
was actively interested. The question this 
situation raised was one of management. 
Many a broker suggested that investment 
trusts should be compelled to reveal their 
holdings from time to time so stockholders 
may know what is being done with their 
money. Bankers went further, said that 
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Entire Southern Farm Market 


unified—dominated 
with one sales medium! 


Fourteen Southern states, a mighty empire themselves, 
offer a receptive audience of over one million homes, 
that can be adequately and economically covered by 
The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern Ruralist! 


: ag vast and predominantly rural area tance of a market enjoying sound prosperity. 
is accorded constantly increasing world This entire area is unified by The PRO- 


importance. Its powerful pur- 
chasing power is proved— 
and its buying interests are 
modern and advanced. 
Southern agriculture, now 
producing yearly over one- 
third of cash farm wealth 
of the Nation, has but one- 
fifth its land under cultivation. 
Farmers of this area are eager 


to adopt the means and 
methods of manufacturers who 


recognize the true impor- 


GRESSIVE FARMER and 
o Southern Ruralist—which, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER issued semi-monthly in five 
and SOUTHERN RURALIST P ae = 
sectional editions, is pos- 


issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
arate editions, is the only publication sessed of a degree of reader 
offering all these advantages: 

Dominant and economical coverage of interest that has made it a 
l a primary market. 

Highly localized editorial service—with 
2 resultant reader influence—by the larg- power and prestige 


est staff of full time editors of any farm 
publication. 


sales medium of incalculable 


Any sales plan, directed 
3 Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 


per thousand subscribers. towards Southern tarm lite, 
One Million net paid circulation guar- 
anteed. Advertising rate, $5 per line, 


equivalent to a page rate of $3.64 per largely circulated and widely 
thousand subscribers. / ? 


should include this—the most 


read publication in the South! 





Western Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Raleigh 


Eastern Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Memphis Dallas Louisville 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend, 917 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MAKING BY-PRODUCTS 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


Six billion pounds of steam a year are supplied to 
the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana by the steam 
power plant of Louisiana Steam Products, Ine. 
Electric power is supplied by the same plant to the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company. Both companies are 
served at lower cost. This saving is accomplished by 
burning all available residuals of the Standard Oil 


Company’s refinery. 


The plant, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, was operating in 5 months 


and 12 days from the time ground was broken. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 








hereafter brokerage houses should not be 
allowed to run investment trusts. 

Although a new management—which in- 
cludes Matthew Chauncey Brush, presi- 
dent of American International Corp.; 
William Frye Cutler, vice president of 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; 
Clarence Dauphinot, president of Fred- 
erick H. Hatch & Co.; Philip De Ronde, 
president of Hibernia Trust Co.; George 
Kenan Morrow, chairman of Gold Dust 
Corp.—has taken hold of Prince & Whitely 
Trading Corp., the situation indicates that 
this form of financing will continue to 
decline in popularity.* 

Last year marked the height of the in- 
vestment trust movement: almost 500 
were operating, a gain of over 100% ina 
year. The capital invested was tremen- 
dous. Since then most investment trust 
shares have declined faster than their 
book-value, now sell considerably below 
book-value. Rumors are current that 
more than a dozen investment trusts will 
dissolve. Last week the first such step 
was taken when Winslow-Lanier Inter- 
national Corp., affiliate of Winslow Lanier 
& Co., brokers, wrote to stockholders: 
“Conditions have changed materially since 
the formation of your corporation. .. . 
The general security market is such that 
sales at present levels may not be to the 
advantage of those who can hold their 
securities for better times.” The an- 
nounced solution to this was that each 
stockholder may claim his proportion of 
the holdings, or else direct it sold or held 
as he sees fit. 

Philadelphia. Another failure which 
was direct aftermath of the September 
decline was that of C. Clothier Jones & 
Co., New York and Philadelphia broker- 
age house whose socialite partners include 
Richard Norris Williams II, onetime U. S. 
tennis champion. Each partner has been 
charged with fraud, four are out on bail. 
The firm was a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was suspended while 
Partner Jones was on his way to New 
York, delayed by New Jersey grass-fires. 

Suicides. Perhaps not an aftermath 
of the C. Clothier Jones failure was a 
startling Philadelphia sequence. Last week 
George K. Reilly of Reilly, Brock & Co. 
committed suicide. Soon afterward, Sid- 
ney F. Tyler Brock, the other partner, 
shot himself. The next day Robert L. 
Zoll, 53, junior partner of Charles H. 
Bean & Co., killed himself in the firm’s 
basement. A few days later another 
suicide was Edwin I. Simpson, 59, presi- 
dent of E. I. Simpson & Co. 

Sisto. No disclosure has been made re- 
garding the affairs of Sisto Financial Corp., 
investment trust sponsored by the recently 
insolvent J. A. Sisto & Co. (Trae, Oct. 
13). But creditors of the firm itself last 
week hoped for a payment of 50% in the 
immediate future, another 50% later. It 
was likewise understood that popular 
Joseph A. Sisto expected eventually to 
resume his business. Prince & Whitely, 
however, will be barred from joining the 
Exchange again, unless an entirely new 
set of partners decide there is still good- 
will left in the ancient and long honorable 
name of Prince & Whitely. 


*Not to be confused with the investment trust 
of the managership type is the fixed trust, 
steadily growing in popularity. 
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What STROMBERG-CARLSON does 


when JOHN SMITH in che Bronx 


wants a ee TODAYY 


ae \f bm git hf, 
ITH a tremendous number of outlets, large and small, in. is | ys ae 








the New York market, Stromberg-Carlson requires hair- > 
trigger distribution service—so that a single receiver or a truck &, 
load of sets can be delivered to their most remote metro- - ~ \ 
politan dealer, quickly and safely. {\ 





























\ 
Sets, tubes and speakers can't be thrown about like bean a 
bags. They must be carried tenderly and set down gently. } 


? 
What does Stromberg-Carlson do when John Smith, in the \ / 
Bronx, wants a radio set—today? Nothing—nothing at all. . 
But capable, experienced Bush Terminal men do things 
—and John Smith gets his Stromberg-Carlson set, today. 


Stromberg-Carlson has found it easier and less expen- 
sive to use the Bush Distribution Service than to build 
and maintain an organization of its own. Bush trucks, 
men, buildings, organization—these are completely 
Stromberg-Carlson trucks, men, buildings and organi- 
zation, as Stromberg-Carlson requires. Orders are 
filled quickly, carefully, from the ample stock always 
on call at Bush Terminal. Stromberg-Carlson pays for 
space, service and facilities only when, if and as they 
are needed. 

THIS SAME TYPE OF SERVICE IS BEING UTILIZED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY OTHER MANUFACTURERS TO DISTRIBUTE MERCHANDISE IN 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 












Is 50% of Distribution Costs Worth Saving? 
A manufacturer who distributes his product with Bush facili- 
ties now pays $28,405.50 instead of $61,270, his costs when 
he maintained his own distribution organization. A saving of 
$ 32,864.50 each year. Rent alone was reduced more —— 
than 50% . . . Many costs entirely eliminated. 





How can Bush help your business...? 


We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
to say that Bush has solved and is solvir.g so 
many diverse problems of production and districu- 
tion that it's hard to- imagine any manufacturer or 
distributor serving the metropolitan area who could 
not be helped by Bush. Ask us for fuller details 
of the main service rendered by Bush. Descriptive liter- 
ature on production and distribution will be mailed you on 
request. Specific questions will be answered in full by Bush © 
expert service men, thoroughly equipped by long experience 
to help you discover just how Bush can help your business, 


At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied service 
provides production economies and distribution 
efficiency. Seven enormous ocean steamship piers; 
miles of railway sidings; massive warehouses; 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space; cold 
storage; steam, power and heat in any 
quantity. Highest standards in receiv- 

ing, storing and delivering goods / 
and unrivalled facilities for 
manufacturing or distributing 
on an “industrial apart- 

ment house’ basis. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. E New York 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
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LET’S KEEP 





ALL THE TOOLS 
HANDY 





Topay’s advertising equip- 
ment includes many tools. In any given advertising prob- 
lem only one tool may be needed. But emergencies arise. 
The unexpected comes. Then the whole kit comes in handy. 

We try to keep all our tools in good working order. We 
don’t shine up art or copy or marketing or media, and let 
the others rust. 

We have no formula. Our friends say this freedom from 
“formulizing” shows in our work. We like to think we have 
a high general standard of excellence, but no one ever says 
that our work is trade-marked with a “Blackman style.” 


Sometimes we invent advertising tools for the special 
needs of our clients. ; 
¢ For example, we pioneered in establishing the minimum 
fee, which today brings the help of leading agencies to the 
manufacturer who could not otherwise obtain it. 
¢ We were first to establish a practical test kitchen for 
food advertisers. 
e We created a type of marketing department which, to 
the best of our knowledge, is as yet unduplicated. 
¢ We have won our share of Bok advertising awards and 
medals for advertising art — but never for a single typical 
method of advertising. 


There is one style of advertising that will better promote 
your business than any other. No one can hand it to you 
ready-made or even semi-ready. And that style of advertis- 
ing could not be used as successfully by any of your com- 
petitors — no, not even if you both make finished products 
from identical raw material and by identical machinery! 
Perhaps you would like to talk things over with us. We 


should welcome the opportunity. 








Personnel 

The following changes were news last 
week: 

August Heckscher, rich real estate oper- 
ator and charitarian, was made chairman of 
Rainbow Luminous Products, Inc., 
firm closely identified with Runaway 
Charles Victor Bob (Time, Oct. 27). 
Among new Rainbow directors chosen last 
week were Gustave Maurice Heckscher, 
the chairman’s son; Thomas F. Cole, 
sometimes associated with Promoter Bob 
in deals, once a mineral expert with U. S. 
Steel; Augustus Peabody Loring Jr., Bos- 
ton banker. The company announced that 
Mr. Bob is no longer a stockholder or di- 
rector in Rainbow. 


Stetson & Blackman was formed as 
an investment banking house in Philadel- 
phia last week and Partner John Batterson 
Stetson Jr. bought a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange. From 1925 until last 
January, Mr. Stetson was U. S. Minister 
to Poland, specialized on U. S.-Polish fi- 
nancial relations. He is the son & name- 
sake of the founder of John B. Stetson 
Co. (hats), was in that business for several 
years. 

Rockwell Kent, cousin of Artist Rock- 
well Kent, was promoted from assistant 
vice president to full vice president of 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 

Herbert Conrad Lakin, counsel of Cuba 
Co. (railroads, sugar) since 1905, presi- 
dent since 1919, resigned the latter posi- 
tion to devote more time to law practice. 


pear eee 
Earnings 

The September operating incomes of 
the first 70 railroads to report averaged 
21.2% below September 1929. Important 
industrial earnings released last week 
included: 


First nine months 1930 1929 
000’s omitted 

American Bosch Magneto.. 57 D* 927 
American Metal Co....... 1,629 2,566 
Attn Rs os she icneees 84D 75 
Auburn Automobile........ 1,044 2,958 
AutoStrop Safety Razor... 1,411 759 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 21,552 32,196 
Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 

dated Copper....escces 1,245 5,908 
Childs. (Restaurants)...... 737 740 
Condé Nast Publications... 1,091 1,114 
Container Corp.....seeee 416 441 
GORE COE wc cwesseaca. 2,88 2,965 
General Motors......0... 131,403 222,848 
General Refractories...... 1,786 1,863 
Grand Union ..... ee > 814 628 
International Business Ma- 

CGE ccaccsensssace.» S06 4,914 
International Silver....... 297D 1,098 
Mengel Co. (Containers, 

Bones, & Eitc.)...iccsoes 156 1,068 
Motor Wheel Corp........ 1,032 3,305 
SRE ED. ccucsenenes 31D 474 
National Tea...... oveews 776 1,759 
Prairie Pipe Line......... 14,041 17,110 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... 3,052 1,637 
Reo BMotor Ciivccoccccce £805 D 2,093 
Rio Grande Oil...ceeeees 3,110 4,253 
Savarese AMS, ssovecvesses's ‘338 605 


DE... swsrvsnavoas 5,882 13,883 
Thompson Products (Pistons 








30 ee 357 1,138 
Ulen & Co. (Foreign Utility 

iM Construction). ......... 831 969 an 

Webster Eisenlohr (Cigars). 62D 404 
a Westinghouse Air Brake... 5,699 6,164 ye 
Yale & Towne Mfg. (Keys, | 

AE? os 6 euhs be be aree 144 1,782 
Yellow Truck & Coach.... 1,053 853 pre 

ADVERTISING + 122 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK Vase tee & Pie. anit 9,008 
MAGAZINE, NEWSPAPER, OUTDOOR, STREET CAR, RADIO *D means deficit. m¢ 
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474 
1,759 
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4,253 
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13,883 
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6,164 
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*Oil industry purchasing for 1930 will total one 


and one-third billions. For 1931, foreseen as a 
year of super-competition and wholesale im- 
provements, budgets are expected to be even 


more gigantic. 


ere’S... 


BEDROCK CONFIDENCE 


based on facts! 


Last month at Tulsa, upward of 800 manufac- 
turers covered 24 acres with the biggest and most 
successful International Petroleum Exposition in the 
entire history of the Oil Industry. 

Their displays were valued at $13,000,000. They 
spent $1,200,000 in shipping and erecting those ex- 
hibits. Over 25,000 active oil men inspected them. 


Hundreds of sales were closed on the grounds. 


Despite current business conditions elsewhere, 
nearly 800 organizations desiring oil industry business 
demonstrated active confidence in the oil industry by 


this forceful bid for the industry’s vast purchases. * 


Are you sharing in this great volume of orders? 
Any manufacturer who can show oil companies a path 
to economies or increased efficiency can be sure of a 


responsive market. 


Specific information gladly furnished. 


NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


1213 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND 


The weekly newspaper of a giant industry 





World Building 35 E. Wacker Drive 342 Madison Avenue Gulf Building 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK HOUSTON, TEX. 





‘*HUMAN INTEREST ASSURES READER-INTEREST”’ 
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Eton Blue and Brown 


On Long Island, in Maryland, and the 
West, 47 sleek race-horses took their 
morning gallops as usual last week. On a 
big farm near Lexington, Ky. 100 brood 
mares and eight famed stallions passed 
days of pleasure and tranquillity. At 
Brookdale, N. J. 30 yearlings tried their 
long thin legs against the time when they 
would be raced as two-year-olds. All were 
horses belonging to the stable of Harry 
Payne Whitney, and the men who took 
care of them were wondering what their 
fate was to be. For their master was dead 
(Time, Nov. 3) and it seemed possible 
that the Whitney colors, Eton blue and 
brown, made notable more than 50 years 
ago by grandfather William Collins Whit- 
ney, might disappear from the turf. 
Everything depended on what Mr. Whit- 
ney’s son and heir, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(“Sonny”) Whitney would do. Two days 
after his father’s death he had suggested 


o 


that he might keep the stable going. Last 
week came his formal announcement—an 
application to the Jockey Club for per- 
mission to race under his father’s colors. 
Said Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney: “I 
intend to continue the breeding and racing 
interests of my late father. In accordance 
with his expressed wishes I expect to start 
Equipoise in the Pimlico Futurity.” 
Since he rowed bow on the Yale crew 
of 1922, “Sonny” Whitney has been more 
interested in polo than racing. His various 
directorates and his interests in Aviation 
Corp. of the Americas have left him plenty 
of time to work up a four-goal polo 
game—good enough to get him into Long 
Island’s intersectional tournaments and the 
Waterbury Cup matches. He used to go to 
Belmont and Aqueduct with his father 
sometimes but, unlike his cousin John 
Hay (“Jock”) Whitney who goes abroad 
to watch his horse run in the Grand Na- 
tional, “Sonny” Whitney seldom traveled 


Distorted Earnings 


Every time a dollar or ten dollars or 
ten thousand dollars is spent on 
property, it must be charged either 
to capital or to expense. If the deci- 
sion is not based on fact, as revealed 
by the effect of the expenditure on 


the property, it is likely to be wrong. 
And if wrong, earnings will be dis- 
torted. American Appraisal Service 
studies property and the expendi- 


tures on it, provides the basis for 
accurate property accounting. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York ; 


Chicago + 


Milwaukee 


and Principal Cities 


AN 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 











Underwood & Underwood 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT (“SONNY”) 
WHITNEY 


Life remained the same for 185 horses. 


far from home to see a horse race. Last 
Spring for the first time he began to talk 
about the family stable with enthusiasm. 
He will keep his father’s shrewd trainer, 
Thomas J. Healey. 


Football 

For the first time in his college career 
as a varsity back, in spite of the tumbling 
Army gave him a week before, Albie 
Booth played every minute of a game. 
Once he danced around end ,nd over the 
Dartmouth goal line, but the touchdown 
was called back on penalty. He threw 
away another score by trying a pass on 
the 17-yard line, fourth down, two yards 
to go. The rest of the afternoon was a 
bucking match in which two able lines 
proved their ability to stop two able back- 
fields. Dartmouth o, Yale o. 


Left End Baker, leading Conference 
scorer, ran 30 yards to a _ touchdown; 
Right Halfback Hanley got one too, and 
Northwestern’s unbeaten Wildcats, stick- 
ing mostly to line plays, drew nearer the 
Big Ten championship by beating Minne- 
sota, 27 to 6. 


Alabama won its sixth game in succes- 
sion and Kentucky lost its first of the 
season when Moore threw a 44-yard pass 
to Suther, who was waiting on the five- 
yard line. Alabama made it 19 to o before 
the afternoon was over. 


A smart and nervy William & Mary 
team picked up one fumble and intercepted 
one pass. Result: two touchdowns and a 
13-13 tie with Harvard. 


Princeton and Chicago played furiously, 
recklessly, each seeing in the other a 
chance to lose its reputation for ineffective- 
ness. These reputations were only empha- 
sized by the result: 0 to o. 


Quarterback Ralph Hewitt ran go yards 
for a touchdown and kicked a 52-yard 
field-goal, but Columbia’s nice double- 
wing attack and the way they ploughed 
the Cornell line kept their victory from 
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Some things 
the Census doesn’t tell 


about them 


F YOU have seen the findings of the 
1930 Federal Census you know 
that California led the country in pop- 
ulation gain. But do you know that 
the wealth of this state increased at 
an even more astonishing rate? 
Between 1920 and 1930 the per 
capita value of taxable property 
increased from $2,658.60 to 
$3,485.86, or 31 per cent. 
Throughout the growing West 
you'll find this sound development. 
That is why business men every- 
where have found new interest in 
this market. And San Francisco is the 
logical city from which to serve it! 
(Another thing the census doesn’t tell.) 
Fifty per cent of the total population 
of the eleven far Western states can be 
served most quickly and cheaply from 
San Francisco, in the center. Another 
twenty-five per cent can be served on 
an equal basis with any mess A axermes 


Sacer te tee 


Almost one person out of every four in Northern and Central California 
1s a new addition to the population within the last ten years! 


portation by rail, highway and water, 
San Francisco adds the close proxim- 
ity of raw materials,and an abundance 
of highly productive labor, low-cost 
power and fuel, including natural gas 
and a mild, even climate, with neither 
winter cold nor summer heat to slow 

production. 
Small wonder that San Francisco 
is today headquarters city for the 
.. leading industrial,com- 








other city. ES 


To the advantage of Ms 
speedy, low-cost trans- 


mercial, transportation 
and financial interests 
of the West. 
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With the tremendous, steady pop- 
ulation development of this West and 
with San Francisco Bay, the second 
port of the United States and the 
traditional gateway to 900,000,000 
pan-Pacific people whose modern 


‘ wants are rapidly increasing, San Fran- 


cisco merits your profound attention. 

Your name and address on the cou- 
pon below will bring an illustrated 
book to show you why manufactur- 
ers and other business men choose 
San Francisco. Fill in the coupon 
now. And send it! 


FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1511, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: Please send the free book “‘Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco.” 


Name 





Address 





































Two interesting booklets 





in full color describe these 






new, scientific filing sys- 
Everyone whose 





tems. 
daily task requires service 
from files should read these 
booklets. They will show 
you which of these new fil- 








ing systems will solve your 





filing problems now and 
for many years. Write to- 
day for both booklets. 
















ook Fowwaid 10 


accuracy and economy 
the two descriptive books which we offer you. 


with these 


Years 


2 New Finine SYSTEMS |; 


HE filing systems that will se speed, accuracy and econ- 
omy to your filing and finding tasks ten years from now 


can be installed in your offices today! 


Triple Check Automatic! Variadex! Two new filing systems 
fully ten years ahead of their time. 















How many months of research disclosed ways to secure speed, 
completely new to filing is told in 


The ultra-modern features of Triple Check Auto- 
matic and Variadex are scientifically designed to 


meet present day complex file department re pome 
Their capacity to handle involvec 


ments. 


and 


changing lists of names is the result of long study 
of free quencies and peculiaritie -s of alphabe ile com- 


binations and trends in name characteristics. 


Asa result, these filing systems are fast to free you 
of needlessw aiting, ace urate to abolishe ostly error, 
flexible to handle unusual lists and growing vol- 
ume of correspondence and economical to reduce 


expens se. 


Every executive will want to know more about | 


Triple Check Automatic and Vaniadex. The cou- 


pon will bring detailed information. 


Library Bureau Division 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
























Remington Rand 


SERVICE 





465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, New York 


matic. 


Name 


Address 


City __ (tetaaaibied 


REMINGTON RAND Business SERVICE, 


I am interested in your booklets on 
Variadex and Triple Check Auto- 








| ham 18, West Virginia 2. 
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looking freakish. Columbia 10, Cornell 7. 


Halfback Johnny Doyle and his friends 
from West Virginia ripped the Fordham 
line for a total of 210 yards, almost all 
of it in the second half which they started 
twelve points behind. Bad luck and mis- 
taken generalship kept them from adding 
three touchdowns to their safety. Ford- 


Kansas outrushed Penn a little, but the 
easterners ran off their passes well enough 
to win, 21 to 6. 


Duke, which beat the Navy, as usual 
gave the ball to Halfback Jimmy Murray 


| when gains were needed. Duke 12, Vil- 


lanova 6. 


Clearly outsmarted, Nebraska made two 
stonewall stands within its five-yard line, 
earned a o-0 tie —_ ne. 


Army scored in every weld except the 
last to beat North Dakota 33 to 6. 


Navy’s passes looked much _ better 
against West Virginia Wesleyan than they 
did against Notre Dame—almost as well 
as s they looked against Princeton. Navy 

, West Vi ms ween 14. 


Indiana held the Sete Dame scrubs 
scoreless in the first half, and even the 
regulars of the country’s greatest team 
did not do so much when their turn came 
as the score might seem to indicate. Notre 
Dame 27, Indiana o. 


Purdue, with Halfback Risk feeling fine, 
had an easy day at Illinois, 25 to o. 


After beating California and Southern 
California on successive Saturdays, Wash- 
ington State ran into trouble. The husky 
Oregon Statesmen came from behind to 
tie the score in the last period. Then Ed- 
wards intercepted a pass and ran 26 yards, 
Washington State 14; rage State 7. 


California’s big Golden Bears punched 
Montana like a cash register, 46 to 0. 


Oklahoma ran away with enough 
fumbles to beat the more highly polished 
Iowa Statesmen, 19 to 13. 


On a day when the number of scoreless 
ties suggested that the rules may have to 
be changed to limit defensiveness, Ohio 
State and Wisconsin, muffing all their 
chances, added to the evidence. 


So did Florida and Georgia, which was 
a setback to Georgia’s ambition for a 
southern championship. 


From Virginia came Hampton (Negro) 
with thousands of black rooters, to take 
revenge on Lincoln of yor 23mm for 
beating them last year. Both teams were 
so extraordinarily cautious that Hampton 
scored only three first downs, Lincoln only 
two. Quarterback Hiawatha Harris of 


| Hampton disgusted his followers by the 
| way he handled punts and was replaced 


by Long Beam who juggled less. Famed 





Halfback Edgar (“Beau”) Guess did noth- 
ing whatever. Hampton o, Lincoln o. 
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rray 
Vil- 
cme RY this experiment—hold a lighted match 
line. under a paper clip. Note how the metal 
glows. .: red hot. But the match does not become 
warm until the flame reaches the fingers. 
t the This explains why wood desks preserve papers 
and valuable data from fire. Many materials 
etter transmit heat ... “cook” papers. Wood desks, 
they though they may char or burn, keep heat away 
vel from contents. 
W 
Navy Wood office furniture has many other exclusive 
advantages. It is stronger, pound for pound... 
en warm and friendly to the touch... and its natural 
. the beauty cannot successfully be imitated. 
team The leading American manufacturers of wood 
came office furniture provide a wide range of appro- 
Notre priate models—period suites for executives... 
desks and chairs for other employees... furniture 
» Geil for all office needs. Consult your local dealer. 
P . . e a 
SEND for the free booklet, ‘‘Planning Executive’s office, MASSACHUSETTS 
ithern the Modern Office in Wood,” whichcontains data Left, Metal case MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Wash- on office planning and a chart that will help you lay ey “4 “ Ww 2 Springfield, Mass. Charming, dignified 
husky out an attractive, efficient office. WOOD OFFICE Right, Wood case. through the “natural” beauty of wood. 
ad te FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. Affiliated with 
nm Ee the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. * 
yards. 
7: * AUTHENTIC EXAMPLES of the destruc- 
} ee 6 . r tion by fire of documentary records in 
inched a a sa = < metal cases which became red hot, 
to 0. So Spare a ‘ burning their contents to acrisp. Note 
that the wood cases kept papers intact 
>nough & : and free even from smoke smudges. 
olished - * Wood office furniture, damaged by 
Left, Files in metal. fire, can be scraped..varnished.. 
Right, Files in wood. polished .. easily restored to original 
oreless condition, 
lave to 
;, Ohio 
l their i| d 
Mail Today . .——— 
ich was Woop OFFICE FuRNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
for a Dept. 211, Graybar Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, 
Negro) “Planning the Modern Office in Wood” 
to - THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York 
os aa City. This organization uses over 550 wood desks 
wh ston and 800 wood chairs. Employees accomplish Address 
om or more when they have the comfort and friend- City State 
ve a liness of wood office furniture. ———_ ——— —___— 
“by the 
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Who’s Whence 

Farsighted young men about to enter 
college and with an eye to getting along 
in the world might have scanned with in- 
terest last week some statistics in the 
current School & Society on the distribu- 
tion of university alumni in Who’s Who, 
1928-29. To begin with they would have 
found that more than 50% of the 28,805 
biographies included in Who’s Who state 
that the individuals received bachelor de- 
grees from some U. S. college. Harvard 
would have looked attractive to young 
men on the make, for it leads the list 
numerically with 1,374 graduates; Yale 
and Princeton follow in order with 937 
and 480. These colleges graduated 17% 
of all college men listed in the book. 

If the young men are unable or do not 
choose to attend one of these colleges, 
theoretically they should at least attend a 
New England institution, for the seats of 
learning in this area have produced 32% 
of all Who’s.* But the hypothetical best 
bet is Hampden-Sydney which, although it 
ranks only seventy-first (52 graduates) in 
the number of-alumni present in Who’s 
Who, rates No. 1 in proportion of alumni 
listed—7.45%. Ambherst has 296 of its 
sons, or 7.40% in Who’s Who; Harvard, 
with 6.60%, comes third. 

Of co-educational schools, Michigan has 


*The 139 colleges here considered contribute at 
least 20 alumni each and furnish 85% of all the 
U. S. graduates listed. 


the greatest number (470), Brown the 
largest percentage (3.74%). Of exclu- 
sively muliebral institutions, Vassar ranks 
first in numbers (66) and in percentage 
(.87%). 

Paes once 
New President 


During its 164 years Rutgers Univer- 
sity, on the south bank of the Raritan 
River at New Brunswick, N. J., has had 
ten presidents, one acting president. Last 
week Philip Milledoler Brett, class of 
1892, Manhattan attorney, was made 
Rutgers’ second executive pro tempore, 
succeeding John Martin Thomas, presi- 
dent since 1925, who resigned to become 
vice president of National Life Insurance 
Co. of Montpelier, Vt. 

The choice of Acting President Brett 
was a traditional one. His great-great- 
grandfather was the third president of 
Rutgers (1825-40), his grandfather was 
in the class of 1834, his father was gradu- 
ated from the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary in 1865, his son will come under 
his official supervision as a member of 
the class of 1932. 

One result of Acting President Brett’s 
election was to settle the origin of “I’d 
die for dear old Rutgers.” He was cap- 
tain of the football. team which played 
Princeton in 1892, the game in which the 
speech—long attributed to Captain Brett 
and various other members of the team 
—originated. Last week the Rutgers 





Who's Who in 
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American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 


HEN you pick up your telephone and hear the 

operator’s cheery “Number please,” do you real- 
ize that the world’s largest corporation is instantly at 
your service? Also, do you realize that NORTH AMERI- 
CAN TruSsT SHARES —the largest fixed investment 
trust (*)—are certificates of ownership in a fixed group 
of outstanding common stocks, deposited under a trust 
agreement with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York? Through “NATS” you acquire ownership in the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 27 
other leading American corporations. 


Write for folder T3 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 


* Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 


© D.G., 1. 
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Alumni Association announced that credit 
for the brave words should be given to the 
late Frank Kingsley Grant, Class of 1895, 
who broke his leg while leading a flying 
wedge on the first kickoff. Prostrate upon 
the field, Footballer Grant philosophically 
remarked that his training days were over, 
reached for a cigaret, told his teammates: 
“T’d die to win this game.” Four years 








Wide World 
BRETT OF RUTGERS 


He did not utter the classic phrase. 


ago Acting President Brett wrote to the 
Alumni Monthly: “I did not break my leg, 
but finished the game at quarterback; did 
not smoke at that time and never spoke 
the immortal words.” 

On assuming office, said Acting Presi- 
dent Brett: “I don’t suppose I shall at- 
tempt to initiate any new situations under 
the circumstances. My main purpose will 
be to attempt to preserve the integrity of 
the college as far as State issues are con- 
cerned.””* 





. . ——— 
Princeton Hits Bottom 


A slight, gentle little man with a small 
mustache and an Airedale terrier walked 
down one of Princeton’s quiet, leafstrewn 
streets one afternoon last week and turned 
in at University Field. As soon as the 
burly young men who were punting, pass- 
ing, scrimmaging over the scarred grass 
saw the visitor they immediately dropped 
their practice and gathered about him. 

For although California’s energetic 
Sproul or Chicago’s youthful Hutchins or 
Columbia’s voluble Butler might go out 
to have a word with the football team, it 
is almost unknown for Princeton’s quiet, 
academic Dr. John Grier Hibben to do 
so. What he told the varsity squad was 
simple. He said that the unprecedented 
series of defeats which Princeton has 
suffered this fall (from Brown, Cornell, 
Navy) indicated that Princeton had hit 
bottom. Logically he prophesied that in 
the remaining games (with Chicago, 
Lehigh, Yale) the team was bound to do 
better. When he had finished the team 
went back to practice. President Hibben 


*It has never been settled to the satisfaction of 
all just how much support Rutgers should expect 
from the State since it became the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey in 1917. 
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OVERHEAD SAVINGS FROM 
$2,000 Zo $110,000 YEARLY 


are being made by this machine 
that sends typewriting by wire! 


At 4:45 P. M. a wholesaler receives a complicated order which 
calls for shipment that day from his warehouse miles away. 


A typist immediately writes up the order on a Teletype, which 
automatically transmits it over telephone wires to the warehouse. 


At 4:49 P. M. the warehouse has the order in typewritten form. 
Every letter and figure is legibly printed, thus making errors 
in filling virtually impossible. 


B. SPEEDING up business, eliminating messengers, 
reducing clerical work and preventing costly errors, 
Teletype... the Telephone Typewriter. . . has estab- 
lished an \impressive record of overhead reductions 
ranging from $2,000 to $110,000 annually! 

As its name suggests, Teletype sends typewritten 
messages over telephone wires at a speed of 60 words 
per minute. Any message typed on the sending ma- 
chine is instantly reproduced by the receiving machine, 
whether it is located in the same building or miles away. 

Because the sender has only to look at what he or 
she is writing in order to see what is being printed at 
the other end, errors in transmission are practically 
impossible. Even the most intricate orders and speci- 
fications can safely be transmitted by Teletype. 

Each machine makes a record for filing, thus defi- 
nitely fixing responsibility. Machines can be used in 
either direction, providing instant, unlimited, /wo-way 
communication at a cost that in many instances is no 
greater than a messenger’s wages. 


Ask your local telephone 
company for further details 
Telephone typewriter service is invaluable between 
widely separated offices and factories or warehouses, 
as well as within large offices and plants. Ask the 
business office of your local telephone company for 


further details, or, if you prefer, write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


ED 
THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
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walked off the field, followed by his Aire- 
dale. 

If President Hibben’s interest in the 
university’s athletic fortunes pleased ro- 
bust Princeton alumni, the subsequent 
events of the evening must have been 
even more heartening for, excited by a 
football rally, the undergraduates put on 
a display of Real Old Princeton Enthusi- 
asm. About 1,500 of the student body 
started bonfires after the meeting, tossed 
some of their room fixtures on the blaze, 
then scoured the town for combustibles. 
The general disorder culminated in minor 
riot, with freshmen battling sophomores 
for the privilege of entering Renwick’s, 
an icecream parlor forbidden them. Traffic 
was blocked on Nassau Street (Lincoln 
Highway), New York-Philadelphia busses 
were halted, rocked. And, as usual, the 
pious statue of the Christian Student was 
toppled over. 

Dean Christian Gauss took names, 
chided, meted moderate discipline. In 
Chicago the Princeton team played a 


USINESS executives are finding in the new BERLOY files a footling, scoreless tie (see p. 58). 


—O—— 






























filing efficiency never before experienced. @ Quicker and U. of Utopia 


quieter drawer operation with ball bearing roller suspension. Added Assembled at Chapel Hill last week was 
filing depth - « « lower filing cost per inch. ( Greater strength and the third annual Southern Conference on 


Education, guests of the University of 
rigidity through an exclusive method of reinforcement. Added pro- 







North Carolina. Most of the pedagogs at 
y n 

tection to contents by ingenious construction. Longer and _ better le pang Peery out fades 2 
the University of Chicago made the 
: : . | pithiest point, in his discussion of “Utopia 
line of better-built files at your University.” There, he said, “Hours and 
BERLOY dealer. He will be glad to residence requirements as criteria for 
| winning college degrees and such time- 

explain their many advantages. » » | honored titles as graduate school and 
junior and senior college” would be sup- 


The BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. planted by an institution of higher learn- 


Division of ing divided into the professional schools 


F , and four divisions in art: humanities, 
epublic Steel Corpor : - : 4 ; 
R P .) Cc poration social sciences, physical sciences, biolog- 












service per dollar invested. Cit will pay you to see this complete 












CANTON, OHIO ical sciences. 
Branch Offices at: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, | ———- 
Shelving, Lockers, Storage Cabinets, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. Spank 





Desks, Files, Safes, Transfer Units. Export Department : Canton, Ohio 





Conscientious parents may be divided 
into two sects—Spankers and Non-Spank- 
ers. Last week the Spankers had a new 
and highly creditable ally—Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, head of the Division of 
Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. In a book 
which is calculated to show parents how 
to behave toward their offspring,* Spanker 
Myers devotes a chapter to the proper 
method of child castigation. Excerpts: 

“Perhaps 90% of all punishment by 
parents is injudicious. . . . I believe in 
punishment, not as a last resort, but as a 
part of a very deliberate program with 
the child, punishment which is planned 
ahead for days and weeks before it is to 
| be applied... . Is it not better that a 
little child should have a good burning 
spank than that his body should be burned 
up by a conflagration or that he should 
be ruined for a lifetime by pulling down 
upon his head a pot of boiling liquid?” 

Recommended to potential Spankers are 
these precepts: Don’t scold or pray over 
the child, or nag with small, ineffectual, 
repeated chastisements. Don’t ridicule, 
frighten, punish after school years; never 
My Mame in the presence of others after the age ol 

te ie Se cpk : three. Punish immediately and impres- 
seamen . sively after an offense. 








































The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio: Please send me information on Modern Filing Equipment. 
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IGHWAY, homeand 

office brought into 

swift contact as stations 

arrange tosend telegrams 

through recent agreement 

between these Standard 

- Oil companies (listed be- 

low) and Postal Telegraph 
Company. 


Standard Oil of 


New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY 
DELAWARE 
MARYLAND 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Colonial Beacon Oil 


NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE ISLAND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MAINE 


Standard Oil of 
Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Standard Oil of Indiana 


INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
WISCONSIN 
IOWA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS 
COLORADO 
WYOMING 
MONTANA 
2 CITIES INOKLAHOMA 


Standard Oil of California 


CALIFORNIA 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


Standard Oil of Louisiana 
LOUISIANA 
TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS 

Standard Oil of Ohio 
OHIO 


Standard Oil of Nebraska 
NEBRASKA 


Utah Oil Refining Co. 


UTAH 
IDAHO 


TIME 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
= GOs on the HIGHWAY 


Service Stations of these Standard Oil Companies 
are now Postal Telegraph Offices 


| gp Mien TELEGRAPH again leads in giving 
the public another new service. Service sta- 
tions of these Standard Oil Companies are now 
Postal Telegraph offices. (See the list at left. ) 

Thus the millions of people who ride in the 
26,500,000 automobiles and trucks over the 
700,000 miles of improved roads in this country 
have available proper communication facilities. 


Now ... the truck fleet can report to headquar- 
ters easily ... without delay ... the traveler can 
tell of a safe arrival, or reserve rooms at a hotel a 
day’s drive ahead without leaving the steering 
wheel . .. the hundreds of thousands of passen- 
gers in busses are offered the same communication 
services as the railway passenger. 


Now ... around the corner from your home, or 
at thousands of convenient stops along the road, 
world-wide communication is available without 
leaving your car. Simply ask the attendant for a 
Postal Telegraph blank and the far corners of the 
earth are brought to your steering wheel. 


Postal Telegraph service—certain—economical 
—world-wide—parallels the road map of the 
United States. 

Highway communication is another great step 
in the expansion program of the International 
System—the only American telegraph company 


offering world-wide coordinated record commu- 
nications —telegraph— cable —radio. 


Look for the Postal Sign. 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial All America Mackay 
Cables Cables Radio 


| Now you can send telegrams 
without leaving your car 
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Bird Fight (Cont.) 


An unusually restless, talkative throng 
of members in the National Association 
of Audubon Societies filed into a large 
room at the American Museum of Natural 
History last week for their 26th annual 
meeting. Instead of telling each other 
about the last oriole they had seen or how 
their new wren-houses were working out, 
they whispered over the backs of their 
chairs like politicians. They all knew that 
the policies of their president, Thomas 
Gilbert Pearson, were to be challenged by 
a small group of discontented members 
who had charged him with too great a 
friendship for wealthy sportsmen, too 
little interest in birds (Time, Nov. 3). 


The insurgents, led by Mrs. Charles 
Noel Edge, Manhattan socialite, had 
stated their objections in a letter and pam- 
phlet circulated among members. When 
the meeting began, Dr. William Temple 
Hornaday, on the side of the insurgents, 
read a series of resolutions which he 
thought would improve the ideals of the 
society. He called for a backing of the 
McNary-Haugen bill to make permanent 
the new Federal bag limit of 15 wild ducks 
per day. He also wanted to put a stop to 
the baiting of wildfowling grounds, the 
use of live birds as decoys. He wanted a 
Federal limit of eight weeks for the open 
season on wildfowl. 

The attacked administration retorted 
quickly to Dr. Hornaday’s suggestions. 
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Protect United 
States Mail 


OLT Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols 
have been the standard 
small arms of the U. S. 


Army, Navy and Marine Corps since 
1846. So, when it came to equipping 
VU. S. Railway Mail Clerks with suit- 
able arms, Colts were again selected, 


.» The Dependence of Great ;7 


National Institutions 
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U.S. Railway Mail Clerks 
now carry Colt 
-38 cal. Police 

my Positive 
Revolvers 


on the basis of accuracy, dependability, 


durability and safety. 


The VU. S. Government demands that its 
fire arms pass the most searching tests ever 
devised. Colts meet these exacting require- 


ments. 


Every Colt Fire Arm, whether destined for home, 
business, institution, police or government use, entails 
a thousand or more separate operations, including two 
hundred gauge and visual inspections. Each part 
is accurately 
machined, then finished, fitted, assembled and target- 
tested by hand, with a precision based upon ninety- 
four years of fire arms manufacture. The Police 
Positive Revolver illustrated is no exception, and like 


all Colt Revolvers is fitted with the Colt Positive Lock, 


is forged from specification steels, 


Let Colt’s Service Depart- 
ment aid you in selecting 
the Arm best suited to your 
needs; in solving your 
shooting problems and 
in organizing a local 
Revolver Club. 


The New Colt’s Catalog 
is an historical, instruce 
tive, descriptive Fire Arms 
Manual, profusely illus- 
trated. Write for Catalog 
No. 25. 


effectually preventing accidental discharge. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION , ¢ 
HARTFORD CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


.. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 
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They said they had always upheld all of 
his resolutions except the McNary-Haugen 
bill. They were against this bill because 
they felt that the Biological Survey which 
now sets bag limits was i. a better posi- 
tion than Congress to know what was best 
for U.S. birds. The Biological Survey has 











Keystone 


AUDUBON PRESIDENT PEARSON 


Than wise hunters he thinks few men are 
more helpful. 


a staff. of scientists who do nothing but 
study bird conditions. 

Dr. Pearson, who had been much hurt 
by the civil bird war, heard the opposi- 
tion through, defended his policies. He 
said that he was not ashamed to admit 
that he believes in co-operating with the 
sportsman. Wise hunters are more inter- 
ested in conserving birds than are most 
other U. S. citizens, he believes. 

The insurgents proved to have small 
power in the meeting. Some of them ob- 
jected, complained of “steam roller tac- 
tics.” Three directors up for re-election, 
whom the insurgents had hoped to defeat, 
were reinstated. One of these was Dr. 
Pearson. In an attempt to restore peace 
among the bird-lovers, he established a 
committee of three to investigate the 
charges made against him. On the com- 
mittee are Chauncey J. Hamlin, onetime 
chairman of the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation: Alexander Grant 
Ruthven, president of the University of 
Michigan; Dr. Thomas Barbour, curator 
of Harvard’s Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 

sisal Bi, 
Sows 


In Canton, IIl., Lonnie Foote, 2, liked 
to play with little pigs, crawled through 
a fence into a field where twelve sows 
and their litters were kept. His body 
was found, arms severed, partially de- 


voured. 


Bond Dog 


Farmer George Bryant of Shelbyville, 
Ky. saw his hunting dog run under a 
culvert, heard it bark loudly. Following, 
he found five steel safe deposit boxes con- 
taining $3,200 in bonds, stolen last month 
from a bank in Leipsic, Ind. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT NATURAL GAS 


Article 4—The Cost 


There are many advantages of natural gas as 
a fuel, but the underlying and fundamental 
reason for its increasing popularity is the rela- 
tively low cost. In general, the direct cost of 
natural gas is less than that of any other fuel. 
The following statistics on the average cost of 
the three principal fuels in the mid-continent 
area—coal, oil and natural gas—to large indus- 
trial users, small industrial users and domes- 


tic users in the same territory, are enlightening. 


A large industrial concern which annually 
uses 360,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas, 
would require 70,284 barrels of fuel oil or 
14,400 tons of coal to produce the same effec- 
tive heat units. The natural gas costs $36,000, 
whereas oil would cost $45,684 and coal 
$50,400. By using natural gas, therefore, the 
company effects a saving of 21% as compared 
with the cost of oil or 29% as compared with 
the cost of coal. 


As would be expected, the fuel rates to a small 
industrial company are somewhat higher than 
those to one such as the above. A typical com- 
pany of this class in the territory studied, uses 
3,073,000 cubic feet of natural gas per year 
which costs $701. Sufficient fuel oil to produce 
the same amount of heat would cost $1,260 
and coal $1,008. In this case natural gas costs 
44% less than oil and 30% less than coal. 


The average family in the same district re- 
quires for house heating, water heating and 
cooking, about 110,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas annually, the cost of which is $63. If nat- 


ural gas was not available and oil or coal used, 


SOUTHERN NATURAL 


the cost would be $89 or $129. The use of nat- 
ural gas, therefore, effects a saving of 29% as 
compared with the use of oil and 51% as com- 
pared with the use of coal. 


Fuel costs necessarily vary in different sec- 
tions of the country. Rates are lower in 
territory near the supply than in territory 
relatively far distant. Accordingly, the above 
statistics may not exactly apply in a specific 
locality. However, it is doubtful if in any case 
the costs would be such as to render natural 


gas the less desirable fuel. 


The data given herein deal only with direct 
costs. Other costs, such as the cost of hand- 
ling and interest on investment in fuel in- 
ventory are important items to consider which 
are absent in the case of natural gas. Further- 
more, natural gas, because of its greater con- 
trollability and consequent greater efficiency, 
eliminates the cost of certain wastage in con- 
sumption. These indirect costs still further 
strengthen the balance in favor of this most 
efficient fuel. 
* * * oe 

Southern Natural Gas Corporation supplies natural 
gas to a territory having a population of 1,300,000 
in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. Because of 
the low cost, industrial users throughout the terri- 
tory are rapidly adopting natural gas as a fuel. As 
to domestic use, more than 80,000 families, are now 
being served with natural gas for cooking and hot 
water heating. It is the aim of the distributing com- 
panies to install house-heating equipment in these 
homes, by extending terms so liberal that the ad- 
vantages of this type of heating may be enjoyed 
by even those in the most moderate circumstances. 


GAS CORPORATION 


This is the fourth of a series of advertisements presenting important facts about the 


natural gas industry. The entire series will be available in booklet form and may 
be obtained by addressing G.L.Ohrstrom & Co., Inc.,36 Wall Street, New York City 
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° There 1s the 


RIGHT DEGREE 
for HUMIDITY 





























e as there is for 


TEMPERATURE 


Creating humidity — evaporating moisture 
into a heated dry atmosphere — is only the 
first step in air conditioning. There is the right 
degree for humidity as there is for temper- 
ature. Too low a relative humidity produces 
discomfort, throat irritation, drying out of 
furniture and woodwork, high fuel bills; too 
high a relative humidity produces condensa- 
tion, swelling of doors and woodwork, dis- 
comfort. Humidity must be produced — but 
it must also be controlled. 


The Lewis Air Conditioner is far more than a 
humidifying device. It places humidity con- 
trol at your finger tips as completely as is the 
control of your temperature. The patented 
Lewis Humitrol looks like a thermostat — 
works like one. You set the Humitrol for the 
relative humidity you wish to maintain — it 
automatically governs the operation of the 
Lewis Air Conditioner. The 
Lewis produces humidity in a 
vaporous, gaseous form, assur- 
ing rapid diffusion. All air is 
washed in the humidifying sec- 
tion. Through forced recircula- 
tion of air, humidity is main- 
tained throughout the house. 
Units are available in attractive 
cabinet or concealed models to 
replace an existing radiator or 





SUSU tee eee eee 





for basement installation. The a 
cost is moderate. Mail coupon THE NEW 


LEWIS *Corirciiea’ 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


Lewis Corporation, 
835 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











City and State 


DEALERS WANTED if interested 


Please send me without obligation your 
¢ free booklet ‘‘Controlled Humidity and 
¢ Human Comfort” together with full infor- 
4 mation on Lewis Air Conditioners. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

The Silver Horde (RKO). They are 
still making films out of Rex Beach’s 
stories. This one, like the rest, is com- 
plicated, violent, highly naive: the nobility 
of the hero is 100% and so is the villainy 
of the villains. The theme of the picture 
is the struggle of opposing interests for 
control of the Yukon salmon fisheries. It 
contains a few great sequences: the beauti- 
ful silver hordes of fish whirling down the 
river and lifted, struggling, into the fish- 
ing boats out of the heavy nets. 


——— 


The Virtuous Sin (Paramount). A 
strange effort toward sophistication in the 
manner of Sardou, The Virtuous Sin falls 
between burlesque and melodrama. The 
plot, one of the silliest of dramatic 
stencils, concerns a Russian lady who saves 
her husband from a firing squad by mak- 
ing herself attractive to the General who 
has ordered his court-martial, only to find 
that she has fallen in love with the 
General. The General, acted as well as 
possible by Walter Huston, is known as 
“Tron Face.” These are the sins of The 
Virtuous Sin; its single virtue is that it 
provides the first important vehicle for the 
alluring and competent Kay Francis. Best 
shot: interior of a house of ill-fame 
patronized by high tsarist military officials. 


——— 6) 


Feet First (Paramount). To see 
Harold Lloyd hanging by his toes and 
fingernails, in attitudes of comic agony and 
terror, to the abutments of an office build- 
ing above a busy city street is one of the 
most exciting things in the modern cinema. 
It is not, of course, humor that makes 
crowds roar and shriek as they watch 
him, but his antics inspire a contraction 
of the muscles of the diaphragm just as 
humor does, with the same vocal results. 
The skyscraper episodes in Feet First are 
more elaborate than in Safety Last, which 
he made seven years ago; there are times 
when even a seasoned Lloyd addict does 
not want to look at him, as when, having 
at last reached the top of the building 
and sniffed a bottle of etherized paint- 
remover, he reels along a cornice 15 
stories from the sidewalk. 

But in Feet First he is more than a 
human fly. Through the first three- 
quarters of the picture he is funny with his 
characteristic and workmanlike kind of 
comedy. He is an ambitious salesman in a 
Honolulu shoe store who falls in love with 
a girl whom he takes for an heiress but 
who is really a private secretary. For- 
tunately, not much attention is paid to the 
plot, except as a framework for gags. 
Such a gag is the sequence in which he 
makes some light social remarks about a 
titled Englishwoman whose name happens 
to be the same as that of a racehorse with 
which he is familiar. There is a gag with 
fishcakes and a dog, and a gag with an 
exploding cigar. Each one is carefully 
constructed, a little mechanical, but irre- 
sistible and in the best Lloyd manner. 
The theme-line is “Madame, your instep 
is far too beautiful to be spoiled by a 
short-vamp shoe.” Feet First takes rank 





with the best Lloyd shows—Speedy, 
Safety Last, The Freshman, Welcome 
Danger. 


Harold Lloyd leases his studios and has 
a complete staff of film-makers on his 
payroll. Paramount merely distributes his 
films. It took him four months to make 
the skyscraper shots in Feet First. No- 
body doubles for him in high places. He 
uses fewer twin-exposure shots than most 
skeptics would suppose. He is an athletic 


| 





— 






































HAroLp LiLoyp 


“Madame, your instep is far too 
beautiful.” 


young man and keeps himself in shape 
on the private golf course, tennis courts, 
handball courts, and in the gymnasium of 
his expansive house. When he is making a 
climbing comedy his only protection is a 
platform with mattresses on it, built out 
from the side of the building a few yards 
below him. During one shot his brother 
Gaylord Lloyd, who was watching him, 
became sick. Harold Lloyd says his next 
picture will deal with college life. 


Kismet (First National Pictures Inc.). 
Everything that the Warner-controlled 
First National company might have been 
expected to do to a play whose principal 
sets are laid in the Caliph’s harem in Bag- 


dad has been done to Kismet, except one— : 


there is no color. That, from an industrial 
point of view, is important and interesting, 
for every sequence might have been built 
for a color-camera. The Warners have 
decided that in spite of its tremendous 
cost color brought in nothing at the box 
office; for the time being they have 
stopped using it. The only remaining 
element that might give interest to Kismet 
is the able performance of 72-year-old 
Otis Skinner in the role he first acted 19 
years ago. The rest of the players are 
indifferent and the play itself is pretty 
well out-dated. It contains some fine 
Turkish architecture and one beauteous 
shot of girls in the palace swimming pool. 
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QUICK... EFFICIENT... ACCURATE... 
Addressograph will effect immediate 
savings in your operating expense by 
handling innumerable jobs in every 
department of your business. 

Keeping on a satisfactory profit basis 
is always a real problem. Yet many con- 
cerns show good net profits even when 
gross revenue is off. They do it by cut- 
ting down expense. Their results show 
what can be done by eliminating waste, 
effecting economies—doing more at 


less cost. 


With Addressograph you can both 
reduce operating expense and build 
business. 

Use Addressograph to cut expense in 
every department of your business —in 
bookkeeping, record keeping, collecting, 
disbursing, billing, factory form writing, 
routing, duplicating, printing, and mail- 
ing. Wherever it's used, Addressograph 
does the job cheaper, without error, and 
10 to 50 times faster than was possible 
by the old methods. 


In your sales department use Ad- 


dressograph to simplify direct mail 


Small Addresso- 
graphs operate at 
speeds from 500 to 
1,800 impressions 
an hour. Print 
through a ribbon. 
Prices from $20 
to $264.75, f. 0. b. 
Factory. 


Electric and automatic Addressographs 
— print through a ribbon ~ speeds from 
2,000 to 12,000 impressions an hour. Elec- 
tric machines $295 to $870— automatic 
machines $595 to $12,750, f. 0. b, Factory. 


Class 5200 Dupligraph produces 500 

personalized letters an hour with name 

and address, salutation, body of letter 

and date. Prices $300 to $350, Other dup- 

licating machines $57.50 to $2,025, f. o. b. 
Factory. 


advertising, to get the right message to 


the right buyer at the right time, to revive 


inactive accounts and get new ones. 


Whatever your business, whatever its 
size, use Addressograph for “a straight 
line to results.” The Addressograph rep- 


resentative in your locality will gladly 
submit definite ideas to you and demon- 


strate the profitable application of 
Addressograph to your problems of re- 
ducing expense, increasing sales— 
building profits. There is no obligation. 


Write now! 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices : 901W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, U.S. A, 

Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., 
Limited, 30 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, 
London N. W.10 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Sales and service agencies 
in the principal cities of the world 


RESULTS 


TRACE MAR < 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Copyright 1930. Addressograph Co. 
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An airplane tour of the communities served by the operating properties of the 
American Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 


Wichita, Kansas, is served by six major 
railway systems, and is one of the most pros- 
ferpes and progressive cities in the great 

iddle West. Besides a number of large 
meat packing plants, Wichita has many 
diversified manufacturing interests and is 
one of the foremost agricultural centers of 
the United States as well as the hub of mid- 
western commercial aircraft activities. 


ps Wichita Water Company is one of 
many successful operating public utility 
companies owned by the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. It has 
supplied the growing population of this 
Kansas metropolis for many years with its 
most essential public service. 


One of the forty-three seasoned operating 
water companies in the diversified American 
Water Works and Electric System of elec- 
tric, water and other utilities, the Wichita 
property is constantly adding to the sound 
values behind its own and the parent 
corporation’s securities. 


Send for booklet descriptive of the business 
and securities of our water companies. 


AMERICAN 


WATER WORKS And ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 
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| MILESTONES 


| 

| Engaged. Austin Lamont, Oxford stu- 
dent, son of Morgan Partner Thomas 
William Lamont; and Nancy L. Sullivan, 
of Boston and Asolo Veneto, Italy. 














Married. Frances Louise Heckscher, 
granddaughter of Charitarian August 
Heckscher (see p. 56), and Socialite 
Philip Hofer of Cincinnati; in Manhattan. 


— Ge 





Married. Frances Gershwin, 22, sister 
of Composer George Gershwin and Lyr- 
icist Ira Gershwin; and Leopold Godowsky 
| Jr., 30, son of Pianist Leopold Godowsky ; 

in the Gershwin brothers’ Manhattan roof 
apartment. Brother George played them 
his “Rhapsody In Blue” on a grand piano. 
oo 


4, 








Married. Cicely Isabel Fairfield (Re- 
becca West*), Scottish critic and novelist, 
now a book-critic for the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune; and Henry Maxwell An- 
drews, London banker; in London. 

aa eee. 

Honored. Daniel Cowan Jackling, 
president of Utah Copper Co., with the 
William Lawrence Saunders Gold Medal 
for achievement in mining;+ by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers. He found methods for making 
low-grade copper ore profitable. 





—<e 


Elected. Charles Anderson Boston, 67, 
of Manhattan; to be president of the 
American Bar Association, succeeding the 
late Josiah Marvel, of Wilmington. He 
is a member of the American Law Insti- 
tute, committeeman of the New York 
State Bar association, vice president of the 
New York County Lawyers Association. 


A 
oon 


Appointed. Nathan Straus Jr.; to be 
vice chairman of the Zionist Emergency 
Fund in Manhattan, to combat the British 
| Palestine policy; thus taking over Zionist 
| responsibilities of his ill father, Nathan 
| Straus. 








— 





Inaugurated. Dr. Robbins Wolcott 
Barstow, 40, as president of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation and professor of 
practical theology in the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary; succeeding President- 
emeritus William Douglas Mackenzie, 71; 
at Hartford, Conn. 

— 

Retiring. Capt. Sir Arthur Henry 
Rostron, 61, commodore of the Cunard 
| Fleet, captain of the Berengaria. When the 
| Titanic sank in 1912, the Carpathia, of 
which he was then captain, received the 
| SOS, rescued 706 survivors. For this he 
| received a gold medal from Congress, a 
| letter of thanks from President Taft. 











Birthday. Dowager Queen Marie of 
| Rumania. Age: 55. Date: Oct. 29. Cele- 
*Rebecca West is heroine of Henrik Ibsen’s 
play Rosmersholm., Novelist West began a stage 
career at the age of 17 playing that role, later 
took the name. 

+Other Saunders medalists. David W. Brunton 
(1927); Herbert Clark Hoover (1928); John 
Hays Hammond (1929). 
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bration: Divine service; a visit from King | 


Carol & Crown Prince Mihai. 
—o-—— 


Died. Bancroft Gherardi, 16 (named | 


for her grandfather, Civil War Admiral), 
daughter of Rear Admiral Walter R. 
Gherardi, goddaughter of onetime Kaiser 
Wilhelm II; of infantile paralysis; in 
Manhattan. 

Died. William R. Jackson, 36, of Madi- 
son, Ill., American Consul in Havana, his 
wife, Lillian, and John Tillotson Wain- 
wright, 32, of Manhattan, Vice Consul in 
Matanzas; by drowning in Matanzas Bay, 
Cuba. Mrs. Jackson was blown from a 
cliff; Mr. Jackson attempted to rescue 
her; Mr. Wainwright attempted to rescue 
both. 


—~<——— 
v 


Died. Kenneth Oliver Mason, 37, dean | 
of freshmen at Brown . University; of 


cerebral meningitis; in Providence, R. I. 
es 


Died. Col. James Addison Logan Jr., 


51, member of Dillon, Read & Co.; of | 
heart disease; in Philadelphia. As Assist- | 


ant Chief of Staff he made the prepara- 
tions for General Pershing’s arrival in 
France with the A. E. F. After the War 
he was chief assistant to Herbert Hoover 


in his relief work. In 1924 he was un- | 
official observer for the U. S. in Repara- | 


tions conferences. 


a ? 


Died. Edward H. (“Snapper”) Garri- | 


son, 62, famed jockey; of heart disease; 
in Brooklyn. He rode more than 10,000 


horses (among them Tenny, Bandbox, | 
Montana, Raceland, Tammany, Blue | 


Wing, Banquet) for August Belmont, 
James B. Haggin, Gideon Knapp, Col. 
Jacob Ruppert e¢ al. He originated the 
“Garrison finish” (holding his mount in 
reserve until the last spurt). 


—©——_. 


Died. Rt. Rev. Ernest Harold Pearce, 


Bishop of Worcester, 65, onetime chaplain 
to King George; of heart disease; in Lon- 
don. He was known as “the singing 


Bishop’; he always sang in the chorus at | 
, 5 


the Worcester Festival of the Three 
Choirs. 


—e 


Died. Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee, 72, 
daughter of President Benjamin Harrison, 
onetime official White House hostess; in 
Greenwich, Conn. She and her sister-in- 


law, Mrs. Russell Benjamin Harrison, in- 
stigated the first dance ever held in the | 


White House. 

‘ Died. The O'Mahony of Kerry (Pierce 
Charles de Lacy O’Mahony), 80, head of 
the County Kerry branch of the oldest 


clan in Ireland,* friend of the late great | 


patriots John Redmond and Charles Stew- 


art Parnell; at Grange, County Wicklow. | 


To the last he marched to mass on Sunday 
mornings preceded by a piper, followed 


by his household. He had five estates | 


from one to the other of which he moved 
whenever the whim took him. Wherever 
he went, all his cattle and sheep were sure 
to go. 


*The original O'Mahony married Sainha, 
daughter of King Brian Boru who drove the 
Danes from Ireland in 1OT4. 
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hristmas 


IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER... AND SO IS THE DEALER 
WHO DISPLAYS THESE DISTINGUISHED REVERE 
CLOCKS WITH CHIMES AND TELECHRON MOTORS! 


Gertine the right gifts for the right people 
is merely a matter of starting early enough. 
There’s no better time than now. Pick up a 
pencil and paper. And begin by considering 
Revere Clocks. 

There are few more pleasant, friendly gifts — 
for people of taste and judgment. Revere Clock 
cases are wrought of rare woods into authentic 
period designs. Their dials are richly etched 
and inlaid, with moving moons or quaint en- 
gravings. They are fitted with deep-toned 
chimes that sound the Westminster, Canterbury 
or Whittington melody every quarter, and strike 
the hours as well. 

But more than the beauty of cabinetwork, the 
music of chimes, is the amazing precision of the 
time that these clocks tell! Inside each one is 
a tiny, self-starting Telechron motor which takes 
impulses of alternating current from the nearest 
electric outlet and translates them into accurate 
time. Once plugged in, Revere Clocks serve faith- 
fully for years, without any winding or regulating. 

Give the companionship and convenience of 
these clocks to your own family —to your 
friends. Several representative models are illus- 
trated here. There are many more at a dealer's 


near you, ranging in price from $40 to $1200.* 


He'll gladly show them to you. Or you may see 
them in our free booklet, “Observatory Time.” 
Write for it. The Revere Clock Company, 405 
MeMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

@ Top, left: R-130. Gornic. $88, Left: Prymovrn. Louis XVI. 
$125. Below: R-638. CotonraL, $42. All three have mahogany 


cases and Westminster chimes. 


@ *The Warren Telechron Company of Ashland, Mass., manu- 
factures a full line of non-striking clocks at prices up to $55. 


WITH &Zichroon MOTORS 
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Do you $MOKE 


o«WHEN YOL 
DON'T KNOW 
WHAT 


TO DO? 





DECIDE... 
WITH “HAPPY-MOUTH” 
THROUGH COOLER SMOKE! 


When life comes to a point where you’re not sure 
of your next move...do you puzzle it out with more 
cigarettes? That’s when you should have the aid of 
Spud’s cooler smoke! Spud’s clean, cooler smoke keeps 
you always mouth-happy... your tongue and throat 
in their natural moist-cool comfort. Thus, no matter 
how long the smoking session, your senses are ever 
alive to Spud’s choice tobacco blend and flavor. Try 
smoking straight through a Spud pack! You'll discover 
for yourself this great inimitable freedom in old- 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 
20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


nermor-cou Pp U ce CIGARETTES 


ae. 
JUDGE SPUD .. . Not S " gotten...continued cool- 
by first puff, but by first Oe 7 ness heightens enjoyment 


pack. Surprise soon for- of full tobacco flavor. 
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AERONAUTICS 


“Take the Stick” 


An automobile may be sold because the 
buyer’s wife likes the color of the paint, 
the feel of the upholstery, the glitter of 
the nickel-plated gadgets; but more proba- 
bly because the demonstrator can say to 
the buyer, “Now, just slide over here 
and take the wheel yourself.” 

Last month the makers of airplanes 
asked a like privilege of the Department 
of Commerce (Time, Oct. 6). How, they 
asked, can you interest a non-flying man 
in buying an airplane, or in learning to fly, 
unless you can let him feel for himself how 
easy and pleasant it is? Last week Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce Clarence 
Marshall Young conceded the manufac- 
turers’ point, rescinded the rule which had 
forbidden all but licensed pilots and 
holders of student permits from taking 
the stick of licensed planes in flight. Here- 
after a transport pilot regularly employed 
by an accredited manufacturer, dealer or 
school may let a prospective buyer or 
student handle the controls, provided no 
money is collected for the demonstration 
flight. 


Overhead Law 

Lakes & Streams. When New Jersey’s 
State Board of Commerce & Navigation 
ruled that aircraft must not alight on 
Jersey’s inland waters, loud was the pro- 
test of the men who build, sell and operate 
seaplanes and ainphibians (TIME, Sept. 
29). H. Stewart McDonald Jr., counsel 
for the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, and John J. Redfield for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. confronted the Board last 
fortnight, wrung from it a modification of 
the ruling in principle: Instead of being 
a blanket restriction, the rule shall apply 
only to Lake Hopatcong. Each applica- 
tion for water landings elsewhere will be 
considered on its merits. A member of 
the Board said that “companies and pri- 
vate owners of hydroplanes should develop 
their own inland bodies of water rather 
than seek the use of natural lakes and 
streams.” 

Prisons. Foresighted persons suppose 
that criminals will soon learn to use air- 
planes as an aid to prison breaks. Unless 
actually caught in an overt criminal act, 
a pilot would be liable only for violation 
of the Federal regulatiorfs against low fly- 
ing (minimum, 1,000 ft. over cities, or 
towns or congested areas; 500 ft. else- 
where) and the dropping of objects from 
aircraft (maximum penalty: $500 fine and 
revocation of license). Last week the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department ol 
Commerce considered the problem “un- 
officially” presented to it by a recent con- 
ference of prison wardens at Columbus, 
Ohio. Possible solution: creation of “safe 
zones,” barred to aircraft, over all penal 
institutions. 








———— 


Flights & Flyers 

Buffalo Child. Muscular, handsome 
young Buffalo Child Long Lance (Einiu 
Pokau Inno Stoan), Blackfoot Indian 
chief, hero of The Silent Enemy (cinema), 
completed 5 hr. 20 min. of dual flight in- 
struction at Roosevelt Field, N. Y. In- 
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structors, pilots, students stood with up- 
turned chins one day last fortnight watch- 
ing Long Lance make his first solo. The 
chins fell agape as his plane, nose down, 
roared earthward in a power dive, pulled 
up and over in a perfectly executed loop. 
Long Lance climbed back into the sky and 
the dumfounded watchers heard his motor 
die to a hiss, saw the ship stall, saw it “‘fall 
off’ on one wing and into what every 
novice should dread—a tailspin. The mo- 
tor barked again, and Long Lance pulled 
out and into a gentle landing. Grinning, 
Long Lance clambered from his cockpit to 
face school discipline for his antics. But 
he was let off with a warning. 

Few days afterward, Buffalo Child Long 
Lance sat in a plane piloted by Parker 
(“Shorty”) Cramer, onetime Arctic fly- 
ing mate of Sir George Hubert Wilkins. 
When Pilot Cramer pulled a lever, Long 
Lance was dumped through the cabin floor 








Wide World 
Erntu Poxau INNo STOAN 
He took his teacher’s breath. 
into space with a parachute billowing over 
his head. 

Pilot Long Lance plans to interest 
wealthy Oklahoma Indians in aviation. 
Said he: “They have the money, and once 
they learn what flying is like, I believe 
they will take to it as quickly as other 
people.” 





. oe Ef 
Biggest Amphibians 

In Bridgeport, Conn. last week Si- 
korsky Aviation Corp. revealed to news- 
men the nearly completed hulls of two 4o- 
passenger amphibians being built for Cen- 
tral and South American routes of Pan 
American Airways, Inc. The planes will 
be the largest amphibians in the world, 
the only larger heavier-than-air craft be- 
ing the Dornier DO-X and the Junkers 
G-38. Powered by four 575 h. p. Hornet 
engines, the S-4go is designed to fly nonstop 
§00 mi. with 4o passengers, 1,000 mi 
with 20. In general conformation the 
S-4o will resemble the 1o-passenger Si- 
korsky amphibian now in common use. 
The wingspread, however, will be 114 ft.; 
the loaded weight, 30,000 lb.; and the 58- 
ft. hull will have the cabin facilities of a 
commodious cruiser. 
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EIGHT YEARS IN AN EAGLE’S NEST 
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That is the story, in brief, of two 
A. B. A. travelers cheques issued to 
George Walker by the Montrose 
National Bank of Montrose, Colo- 
rado. Lost in September, 1920 they 
were carried on the “missing” ledger 
of the A. B. A. until December, 1928, 
when B. D. Reazin returned them 
to the bank of issue, with the report 
that he had found them in an eagle's 
nest near Butte, Montana. . . five 
hundred miles from the place where 
they had originally disappeared. 

The cheques were still unim- 
paired. Eight years of western sun and 
snow had made no impression upon 
their tough fibre. Such amazing dura- 
bility yields to but one explanation 
—the cheques were made on Crane’s 
Bond, the 100% new white rag paper 
that has been the leader of the Crane 
line since 1801. 

Time . . . weather . . . an eagle’s 


talons... take no toll of its excellence. 


NN 


CRANES BOND 


| CRANE & CO- DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NOP eee moist air [HUMIDITY] | 


for every radiator-heated home. . / 
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Rageatens invention 
banishes dry winter air 
»»» the cause of discom- 


fort, colds, and cracked 
furniture! As low as 


es bs 


F. 0. B. FACTORY 
Installation Extra 


Easy payments if desired! 


ate 


? 


T LAST engineers have overcome 
winter dryness in the home. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator, the 
first and only successful low-priced humidi- 
fier, supplies the correct amount of mois- 
ture to the air in any home equipped with 
radiator heat—steam, hot water, or vapor. 


Essential for health and comfort 


Into America’s finest homes it is bringing 
the breath of spring all through the win- 
ter. Fresh, moist air in every room; no 
dry, hot air to invite colds, sinus infections, 
running ears, mastoids, and other winter 
ills; to crack furniture, and woodwork. 


One Humidifier sufficient 
for average home 


To provide this comfortable and healthful 
atmosphere, the Doherty-Brehm Humidi- 


$150 to $225, f. 0. b. factory. installation extra, in beautiful metal cabi- 
net. Other models in period wood cabinets. Supplied also for recessing 
in walls. There’s 






a type and size for every radiator-heated home. 


fying Radiator evaporates just the right 
amount of water—1 to 100 gallons a day! 
Positive automatic control; no moving 
parts to get out of order. No noise or 
steam. One of these humidifying radiators 
centrally located will properly moisten the 
air in an entire house or apartment. 


Beautiful cabinets—Easy 
installation 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiators are 
enclosed in pleasing cabinets in many fin- 
ishes to harmonize with any interior dec- 
oration. Each is both a heating and 
humidifying unit, simply installed, and 

maintained without attention. 


Easy payments on 
the CRANE Budget Plan 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator 
is sold by CRANE through dependable 
heating and plumbing contractors every- 
where. You can buy it on the Crane 
Budget Plan and pay only 10% down, the 
rest in small monthly payments. 

Call in the nearby contractor and tell him 
to equip your home now. 


+ DOHERTY-BREHM + 


HUMIDIFIER 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FACTS 





DOHERTY-BREHM CO., 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pleasesend your instructive booklet about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator. 


Oe ee ee rooms in my house. I have 


fe ee: aoe Se TPS Le ee 


aS Bae hot water........vapor........heat. 


TIME TABLE 


COMING 


National A ffairs 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. Speech by 
President Hoover at a conference of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches; in Washing- 
ton. 

Nov. 14—Seventh annual National 
Corn-Husking Contest; at Norton, Kans. 
Corn-husking record (1929): 35.8 bu. in 
80 min. 

Nov. 19-22—Conference on child health 
and protection; in Washington. Business: 
survey report of President Hoover’s 1929 
commission of experts. 








Foreign News 


Nov. to—Directors’ meeting of the 
Bank of International Settlements; at 
Basle, Switzerland. Business: financial 


| condition of Germany. 


Nov. 1o—Inauguration of London’s 


| new Lord Mayor, Sir Phene Neal, to his 
| suzerainty of one square mile. 





Nov. 12—Round-table conference on 
Indian affairs; at London. Not invited: 
Mahatma Gandhi and many another Na- 
tionalist. 

Nov. 18—Quarter-century celebration 
of the reign of Norway’s King Haakon 
VII. 

Nov. 22—Hearing of the twelve-million- 
pound claim v. Great Britain of the heirs 
of onetime Sultan Abdul Hamid IJ for 
properties in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine & 
Cyprus; before a mixed tribunal with a 
Danish president, one Turkish and one 
British judge; at Istanbul. 


Business 


Nov. 10-13—Convention of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute; at Chicago. 


Music 

Nov. 13—Conductor Arturo Toscanini 
returns from Europe to his New York 
Philharmonic Symphony. 

Nov. 16—Second of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra radio broadcasts over National 
Broadcasting network. 


| Medicine 


Nov. 11-14—Southern Medical Associ- 


ation meeting; at Louisville, Ky. 


Animals 

Nov. 18—Second national pet show; at 
Madison Square Garden, Manhattan. In 
conjunction: annual cat championship 
show of the Empire Cat Club. 


Sport 

FooTBALL—Nov. 15 

East: Amherst v. Williams, at Amherst; 
Brown v. Columbia, at Providence; Cor- 
nell v. Dartmouth, at Ithaca; Fordham 2. 
St. Mary, at New York; Harvard v. Holy 
Cross, at Cambridge; Haverford v. C. C. 
N. Y., at Haverford; Middlebury v. Ver- 
mont, at Middlebury; N. Y. U. v. George- 
town, at New York; Pennsylvania v. 
Georgia Tech, at Philadelphia; Princeton 
v. Yale, at Princeton; Syracuse v. Col- 
gate, at Syracuse; Army v. Kentucky 
Wesleyan, at West Point. 
South: Alabama v. Louisiana, at Mont- 
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gomery; Kentucky v. V. M. I., at Lexing- 
ton; North Carolina v. Davidson, at 
Chapel Hill; Navy v. Southern Methodist, 
at Baltimore; V. P. I. v. Maryland, at 
Norfolk. 

Midwest: Iowa v. Penn State, at Iowa 
City; Iowa State v. Kansas Aggies, at 
Ames; Kansas v. Oklahoma, at Lawrence; 
Northwestern v. Wisconsin, at Evanston; 
Notre Dame v. Drake, at South Bend; 
Ohio State v. Pittsburgh, at Columbus. 

West: California v. Nevada, at Berke- 
ley; Colorado v. Utah, at Boulder; Ne- 
braska v. Missouri, at Lincoln; Oregon 


State v. Oregon, at Corvallis; Southern | 


California v. Hawaii, at Los Angeles; 
Stanford v. California Tech at Palo Alto; 
Utah Aggies v. Colorado Aggies, at Logan; 
Washington v. Washington State, at 
Seattle. 

FooTBALL—Nov, 22 

East: Fordham v. Bucknell, at New 
York; N. Y. U. v. Rutgers, at New York; 
Temple v. Carnegie Tech, at Philadelphia ; 
Army v. Ursinus, at West Point; Vil- 
lanova v. Georgetown, at Philadelphia; 
Yale v. Harvard, at New Haven. 

South: South Carolina v. North Caro- 
lina, at Columbia; Navy v. Maryland, at 
Annapolis. 

Midwest: Drake v. Iowa State, at Des 
Moines; Illinois v. Ohio State, at Urbana; 
Iowa v. Nebraska, at Iowa City; Missouri 
v. Kansas, at Columbia; Northwestern v. 
Notre Dame, at Evanston. 

West: California v. Stanford, at Berke- 
ley; University of California (L. A.) v. 
Oregon, at Los Angeles. 

Hockey 

Nov. 11—Beginning of 
Hockey League’s season. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


LyststRATA—Lusty satire from the 
Greek of Aristophanes. 

Once IN A LirFeTIME—Eminently suc- 
cessful burlesque by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart on the foibles of the 
movies and their creatures. 

PacGAN Lapy—Lenore Ulric seducing a 
preacher, 

THat’s GratirupE—A_ nice folksy 
comedy written by Frank Craven, who 
has saved a good part for himself. 

THE GREEN PAasturES—The dramatiza- 
tion based on Roark Bradford’s Old Man 


Nationa’ 


Adam an’ His Chillun. There is some ex- | 


cellent spiritual singing. 

Torco Sonc—This is worth seeing if 
only for a mortuary supply salesman who 
deals in “underground novelties.” 

Up Pops Tue Devit—Amusing light | 
comedy with better lines than plot. 

Musical—Fine & Danpy, Girt Crazy, 
PRINCESS CHARMING, THREE’S A CRowD. 
Best Pictures 

Hett’s Ancets—Best air photography 
to date. | 

Romance—Greta Garbo as an Italian | 
soprano in love with a U. S. preacher. 

Wuoorre—Another season, another 
reason for seeing Eddie Cantor in this 
color musicomedy. 

Ovutwarp Bounp—The ultimate voy- 
age presented with handsome symbolism. 

_ Tue Catt Or Tue Fresu—Nice sing- 
Ing by Ramon Novarro. 


| 
| 
| 
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UNIT HEATING 


exactly where 
it is needed... 


no place else 


The diagram shows how 

Trane Unit Heaters force 

heat throughout the 
working zone. 


For these economical times 


HERE is only one way to heat a building economically—and that is force 
the heat that is generated to the zone in which it is needed. Simple 
radiated heat doesn’t do that. Trane Unit Heaters do exactly that. 

The result is that as much as 25%. in fuel can be saved when the Trane Unit 
Heating System is employed—to say nothing about the way it speeds up pro- 
duction, prevents colds from drafts and the greater comfort it provides. 

These are the chief reasons why many of the country’s foremost industrial 
plants have adopted Trane Unit Heaters. They are more efficient—any way you 
look at the subject. We have scores of comparative records to prove that the 
Trane Unit Heating System soon pays for itself in fuel saving alone. We 
would like to send you all the facts. 

Or, if you choose, we will gladly 
send an expert heating engineer to 
make a study of the heat waste in 
your plant and to give you his rec- 
ommendations for their correction. Name... 
This service involves no obligation. 
Simply use the coupon and address 
it to The Trane Company, Dept. 
11, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


TRANE 


SPECIALISTS 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 11, 
400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send free booklet, ‘How to Cut Heating 
Costs.” 


Company............ 
Address 









When you want to tell her AIL: 
and words just fail to come / 


start the Gosley ROAMIO 


She want’s you to say it—she’s waiting. Deep down 
in your heart you know what you want to tell her. 
But somehow the words seem to stick in your throat. 
Don’t disappoint her—reach out and start the CROS- 
LEY ROAMIO Automobile Radio Receiving Set. 
Soft, low, crooning melodies—soul-inspiring love- 
lyrics—the latest song hits full of tender meaning 
wafted over the ether saying omer what you had 
in mind. She'll understand. And—Oh Boy! you'll be 
so glad your car is equipped with a CROSLEY 
ROAMIO. 

The CROSLEY ROAMIO is extremely selective and sensi- 
tive. You'll easily get your favorite programs. ‘he auto- 
matic volume control maintains a practically uniform volume, 
even on distant stations. You lock the CROSLEY ROAMIO 
just as you do your automobile. It uses Screen Grid_tubes, 
Neutrodyne circuit, and employs the latest type Crosley 
dynamic-power speaker, 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be installed 
in your car no matter what its make. It fits snugly and con- 
veniently under the dash, entirely out of the way. It will give 
you hours of satisfying pleasure and delightful relaxation. 
Consider too, that the price of this marvelous set is amazingly 
low. Go to your nearest Crosley dealer today—see the 
CROSLEY ROAMIO—hear it—drive with it. Or write 
for circular and name of nearest Crosley distributor who 
will arrange for installation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is 
recommended for use in motor boats and cruisers. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
1302-D Arlington St. CINCINNATI 





Home of “the Nation’s Station” —WLW 


fact s of Crosley A. C., D. C. and Battery 
“= ‘Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 









OU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 


CROSLEY RAD+0 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ————4 





What are You doing 


about 
Group Insurance? 








Topay more 
| than 6 Million lives are pro- 
| tected by approximately 9 
Billion dollars in Group In- 


surance, the greater part of 
the co- 








which is based on 
operative effort and cost- 
sharing of employers and 







employees. 






This is real codperation in 
| a practical way. Employers 
of industry who are interested 
in this subject will want to 
| read our booklet, “Manage- 
ment, Men and Motives.” 


May we send you acopy? 
























—_— 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


T. 
one Sixty-seven Years in Business————— 
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Swank 

Near Crawfordsville, Ind., Lawrence 
Swank accelerated his automobile, sped up 
the road, fearing that someone was shoot- 
ing at him when a missile tore through 
the hood of his car. The missile: a 24 in. 


meteorite. 
— on 


Pop 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., Jacob Steinger, 62, 
was napping in his son’s office when a 
bandit entered, robbed Son Louis, a doctor, 
of $71. “Watch out, pop!” shouted Son 
Louis. Father Jacob awoke, jumped on 
the bandit, sunk his teeth into the bandit’s 
gun hand, received a bullet in his shoulder. 


The bandit shrieked, dropped his gun. 
Then Father Jacob shot him in the back. 


— as 
Offer 


At Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Emma Willis 
offered to sell her son, 6, for $50,000 be- 
cause she wants him “to have luxuries 
and the chance for education that a rich 
man’s son would have.” 

— 
Trains 

At Crestwood, N. Y., Eugene C. Tobin, 
18, who was intensely proud ef being on 
time for work, ran to catch the 7:41 a.m. 
train for Manhattan, stumbled on the 


| platform steps, was killed. 


In Manhattan, William Johnson, 40, 
drunk, fell under a subway train, had 
every button on his coat sliced off, was 
unhurt. 

a 


Repeat 


At Rhinebeck, N. Y., near where their 
son Laurel’s car killed two in an auto- 
mobile accident, Mr. & Mrs. Cassius S. 
Lawson were killed in their own car. 

— Sees 
Cruel 


At White Plains, N. Y., Mrs. Robert G. 
Mitchell set out to divorce her husband. 
Charge: his scheme to sell his two large 
automobiles and buy a Baby Austin con- 
stituted cruelty. Mrs. Mitchell weighs 230 
Ib. 


Shoes 


At Ecorse, Mich., Judge John H. 
Riopelle fined speeders pairs of shoes for 
22 shoeless Ecorse children. 


ciniiteall icin 
Cot 


At Elyria, Ohio, Thomas McBride, sen- 


~ 


—o—— 


| tenced on a liquor charge, brought his own 


cot to jail when he heard that the jail 
was crowded, that he would have to sleep 


on the floor. 


Moths 
At Battle Creek, Mich., Duane Thorn- 


ton sprinkled gasoline on his overstuffed 
furniture to kill moths, rushed to the win- 
dow to escape the fumes, tripped over an 
electric light cord. A spark from the dis- 
lodged socket set fire to the .gasoline- 
soaked furniture, burried up $3,000 worth 


a ee 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 
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Silence 
At Yonkers, 


N. Y., Nellie Kotelez 
killed her husband with a potato knife 
because, peeved, he had not spoken to her 


for five months. 


_— wan 


Teeth 


Near Atlantic City, N. J., a Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. train was nearly wrecked be- 
cause a farmer had crashed his truck into 
a railroad trestle, bent the tracks out of 
line and hurried away too perturbed over 
the loss of most of his teeth to report the 
accident. 

dial Sica 
Squeezer 

At Troy, N. Y., Judge James F. Brear- 
ton dismissed a $3,000 damage suit against 
Jess Miner who squeezed Mrs. Margaret 
Pooler until he broke two of her ribs. 
Mrs. Pooler admitted she had not told 


Jess Miner she minded being squeezed. 


oe 

Forger 
In Goldsboro, N. C., Tinker Blackman, 
who can neither read nor write, was ar- 
rested for forging checks on his grand- 
father, equally illiterate. Forger Blackman 
secured some one else to witness while he 
made his grandfather’s “mark” on checks. 





Small motors soimportant 

to hundreds of appliances 

—from asmall toy totele- 

vision sets—play no small 

Partin thesuccess or fail- 

ure of these products. The 

motor is the ‘‘heart"’ of 

a the device. Signal Frac- 

f tional Horsepower Motors 

i are designed to meet indi- 

iP vidualrequirements= 

either induction or series 

/ wound—and backed by 40 

/ years experience. Submit 

] yoursmall motor require- 

Hf ments tous—no obligation 

| 4 for our recom mendations. 

v/ Send your specifications 
w now, 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 
Menominee, Michigan 


Small motor manufacturers 
Since 1890 
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Appealer 


At Cleveland, George Stevens, 35, in 
gaol for killing his wife, was refused a 
parole when he appealed on the grounds 
that it was his first murder. 

Paymaster 

At Salem, N. J., William McCausland, 
paymaster of Salem Glass Works, saved 
the company’s $5,000 payroll when three 
thugs shot him, attempted to wrest the 
money-pouch away. He fell, rolled upon 
it. Workmen found him dead. 

Dummy 

In Chicago, police stopped a suspicious 
looking automobile after a long chase, 
found that what they thought was a 
woman being abducted was only a de- 
partment store window dummy. 
Cinemaddict 

At Birmingham, Ala., Gola Martin, Ne- 
gress, protested to police that her son 
Sam had sold her $50 false teeth for 1o¢ 
to go to a cinema. 


—— 


Baby 

At Knoxville, Tenn., Mrs. Ruth Jenkins 
Cate sued for divorce because her baby’s 
first words, “Damn it to hell,’ were 
caused, she said, by her husband’s habitual 
profanity. 


Spool 

At Bottineau, N. Dak., a five-month-old 
baby named Ryan swallowed a_ spool, 
breathed through the hole, did not suffo- 
cate. 


o 


Bus Driver 

At Trenton, Thomas J. Hanley, bus 
driver, did not mind when his wife: 1) 
hit him with a bottle, 2) kicked him out 
of bed, 3) ordered him from the house, 
4) made lim sleep on the floor, 5) accused 
him of extra-legal loves, 6) spied on him, 
7) threatened to poison him, 8) tore his 
wrist watch off, 9) publicly insulted him. 
But when she shouted one day: “You're 
acommon bus driver!”, he sued for di- 
vorce. 


Hunter 

At Dover, N. H., Maurice Tuttle re- 
turned empty-handed from hunting par- 
tridge, found his wife had killed and 
cooked a wounded one which she had 
found on the roof. 
Manhattan 

At Manhattan, Alex Fuerstein, taxi 
driver, objected because he had been ar- 
tested for parking in front of a speakeasy. 
Said he: “But Your Honor, where can I 
park in this town and not be in front of 
4 speakeasy?” He was fined $2. 
Bitten 

At Olmitz, Czechoslovakia, as Leopold 
Grund stood at the altar waiting to be 
married, he went mad with ~ ep cece 
from a dog bite of weeks before. 


when it’s COLD ae 0 


COOL 
when it’s HOT 


Mn thy ty mew 


HOT WATER 


~— CAR HEATER 


PATENT NOS. RE17131 AND 1746985 


The most modern and efficient heat-control equipment plant 


ever invented for motoring comfort. HaDees throws a surpris- 
ing flood of fresh-air-heat for bitter cold weather —or gives 
just enough to take the chill out of cool days and evenings 
—or, with heat shut off, circulates fresh cool air in summer 


... all at the touch of a finger on the dashboard. 


The cost in electricity is no more than that of a tail light, and 
thetotal cost is insignificant in comparison with benefits enjoyed. 
Front dash models for Sedans and Coupes—a special model 
for Ford cars—also the DeLuxe Rear Seat Heater. 
See your nearest dealer... get all 
the facts. 


Every HaDees Heater guaranteed by the 
world’s largest bonding house, the National 
Surety Company. Their Gold Bond Guar- 
antee of quality adds no extra cost to you. 


LIBERTY FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
(A Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 
Rear seat heater, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


HaDees non- 

freezing fluid, 

the never-fail- 

Fan-forced heat AAAAAARAS od ing, econom- 
in all models ¥ ical, all-winter 
radiator fluid. 
Ask your dealer 
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HOT WATER 


CAR HEATER: 


PATENT NOS, REI7131 AND 1746985 











What Was The Original 


BONFIRE 7 


In the Middle Ages, when wars and pestilence 
ravaged England, fires for the burning of corpses 
were an everyday necessity. Bonefires (fires of 
bone) they were called. Later, when the custom 
of burning heretics at the stake became common, 
bonefires was the name applied to the pyres of 
these victims. The same term was used to desig- 
nate the burning of symbols of heresy or other 
proscribed articles. Later its meaning extended to 
open-air fires for public celebrations or sport— 
but by this time in the less gruesome spelling 
bonfire, which today is a comparatively harmless 
word despite its grim history. 

Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as this. 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of them have been presented in a 
handsome, illustrated booklet which we will 
gladly send you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating 
stories to read but offer the background under- 
standing that is essential to accurate and effective 
use of words in writing or speaking. The Mer- 
riam-Webster is the “Supreme Authority” on 
every question regarding 452,000 words in 
our language—origin, meaning, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, synonyms, correct use. The 2,700 pages 
of this great single volume are equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and its ency- 
clopedic information makes it a dependable ques- 
tion-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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TIME 
LETTERS 


(Continued from page 10) 


$26.80 the third year, down to $19.28 the 17th 
year, because of interest deductions. : 
The ex-soldiers are not asking anything out of 
the way when they ask that these Certificates be 
paid IN CASH NOW IN ONE,LUMP SUM. 
And it will not be the burden on the Govern- 
ment that it might appear at first thought. 
The Veterans Bureau, through whom 
Certificates are issued and handled, ALREADY 


HAS 700 million dollars on hand for the purpose | 
of retiring these Certificates as they become due 


through death, or expiration. 

The Government recently borrowed money, to 
the public knowledge, at a rate as low as 234%, 
and for the purpose of retiring these Certificates 
doubtless could borrow at a lower rate. 

It would be economy for the Government to 
do so, as it is paying at the rate of 4% compound 
interest on the Certificates, and in addition to the 
saving in interest, the present high cost of ad- 


ministering the handling of the loans (at 6% 
to the veteran) and other details would be 
eliminated. 


These Certificates are not a bonus. They were 
issued to adjust the pay of the soldiers for their 
work, the Government conceding that the soldiers 
did not receive pay in proportion to what those 
not in the service were able to earn during 
the War. 


At the conclusion of the War, when the Gov- | 
the railroads back for private | 


ernment turned 
operation, it found itself owing the railroads 1600 
million dollars. Did the Government ask the 
railroads to take a non-negotiable note, payable 
in 20 years, and on which the Railroads could 
borrow only to their loss? . 

No, they paid the railroads in cash. 

Likewise, when the War ended and the War 
contractors found their contracts ended and their 
profits stopped, and they appealed to Congress 
and Congress replied with a 
settlement, did they ask the War Contractors to 
take 20-year, non-negotiable notes? 

Again, No. They paid them in cash. 

The whole question in the minds of the ex- 
service men today is this: 

If the Government, at 


these | 





two billion-dollar | 


the end of the War, | 


when the U. S. Treasury was in debt to the tune | 


of many billions more than it is to-day, COULD 
PAY THE RAILROADS AND THE WAR 
CONTRACTORS—THE ONES WHO PROF- 
ITED BY THE WAR—IN CASH, WHY THEN 


SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT NOT PAY 
THE EX-SOLDIERS—THE ONES WHO 
FOUGHT, SUFFERED, AND LOST 


THROUGH THE WAR— in the same way that 
it paid the profiteers of the War—OR IN CASH 
IN A LUMP SUM? 

The immediate payment of these Certificates 
would be—not only an act of justice to the War- 
veterans, but would, as Mr. Case has so clearly 
pointed out, bring a revival of prosperity to the 
U. S. immediately. 

Congress CAN give this matter priority and it 
WILL if the citizens of the country TELL it to. 

Time can do much to help, and I am ‘con- 


vinced that it will. 
T. J. Leary 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Veterans’ Association of the 

Second Regiment Air 

Service Mechanics, A. E. F. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Trm_E has not checked the accuracy of 
Subscriber Leary’s analysis, will investi- 
gate the subject only if interest therein 
appears to be keen among Trme-subscrib- 
ers.—Eb. 





| Adult 


Sirs: 

One of the things I have admired about your 
excellent magazine, is that it is “adult.” In 
the Oct. 6 issue, I note an attempt to introduce 
things juvenile into it by a fond mother. There 
are many places and many children’s magazines 
where the relative values of children’s literature 
be advertised and discussed—lI trust you 
will not use any of Time’s so limited space for 


Mrs. E. F. BRowNE 


| such purposes, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
But only adults may be proper parents. 
—Eb. 
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INDIVIDUAL MONOGRAM 
PLAYING CARDS 


8013A Very durable 
. linen- finished 
Playing Cards in 
Whist size: Hach 
eard with your in- 
dividual initialed 
monogram, artisti- 
cally designed in Black 
and Orange Colors 
. with edges to match, 
decorated with Gold and Cream-colored borders and 
center Medallion. Monogrammed cards bespeak 
personality and good taste. They are 

ideal gifts. Two packs: one Orange 50 
and one Black in Presentation “ 


$1.50 


State plainly which letter of monogram 
you desire for large center initial 
FREE GIFT BOOK Our 60th Anniversary Catalog 

. : —Over 200 Pages of Jewelry 
Watches, Silver, and charming moderately priced Gifts 
for every occasion. Doyour Christmas shopping in the 
comfort of your easy chair—direct by mail—and save 
both time and money. Write today for this Free Book. 


JASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO. 


34 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 












AD 
mam RARE BOOKS 


may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books, Please state occupation 
- profession when writing for information and 
ists. 







rare, scarce, out-of-print, 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 


















COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of 


30 GAMES OF 
SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetime of Entertainment 
All different—60c, dealers or postpaid—cr in 
handsome gift box with playing card design, 75c. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE, Simplified—75c, boxed 90c, 
LEWIS CO., D- Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 




















































HERE'S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses. For 
office or factory—business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
leading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6093 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fill in Coupon and 140-page Book 
Will be Sent you FREE 
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Near-Master piece* 

Success—Lion Feuchtwanger—Viking 
($3). 

A nameless Frenchman made a six- 
word epigram,+ Lion Feuchtwanger has 
made a 780-page book; neither has ex- 
hausted their common subject. Of the 
two, Feuchtwanger’s version deserves the 
wider circulation, for he has written a 
near-masterpiece. 

Success combines the best features of 
a newspaper, an historical novel, a cinema, 
a course of lectures. Its scene is Munich 
and Bavaria, 1921-23. Central theme is 
the trial and imprisonment of one Martin 
Kriiger, director of Munich’s National 
Galleries. Kriiger is persona non grata 
with the Bavarian government; on a 
tramped-up charge of perjury he is ar- 
rested and convicted. As his friends work 
for his release he becomes for them the 
symbol of justice; to the government his 
unjust imprisonment is an instance of 
good administration. But for each side 
Kriiger is only a pawn in a very big game. 

Many are the figures with a hand in 
Kriiger’s fate: blunt Autocrat Otto Klenk 
(“Klenk is Klenk and signs himself 
Klenk”); Jewish Lawyer Geyer, with a 
frail body and a passion for logic and 
justice; Hessreiter, rich man by grace of 
a business of which he is ashamed; Dr. 
Bichler, blind, surly old peasant, who rules 
Bavaria from behind the scenes; Commu- 
nist Kaspar Prockl, bitter and untidy en- 
gineer who serves Reind! and cannot hate 
him successfully; Johanna Krain, friend 
of Kriiger, who champions him, marries 
him in prison out of pity; Jacques Tiiver- 
lin, artist-spectator of the tragicomedy; 
Landholzer, madman or genius, who has 
escaped from the world into an asylum. So 
carefully, logically, adroitly has Feucht- 
wanger marshaled the army of his charac- 
ters that their individual stories move 
together like an orderly procession; you 
seem to see the movement of a whole peo- 
ple. Author Feuchtwanger is as fond of 
Munich, of Bavarian kindliness, humor, 
beauty as he is bitter towards Bavarian 
stupidity, cruelty, grossness, injustice. If 
his individual portraits had been as sharply 
drawn, as compelling as the giant canvas 
as a whole, Success would have been a 
masterpiece indeed. 

The Author. Lion Feuchtwanger, 46, 
a Jew, was born in Munich, lives in Berlin, 
made his reputation by a book about 
Bavaria’s olden times (Power). Though 
he has never been in the U. S. he has 
Written some satirical verse about it 
(Pep). He worked three years on Success, 
was glad to hear it had been chosen by the 
Literary Guild for November, helped his 
wile into his U. S. motor, set out for a 
tour of warmer countries, will not be back 
lor more than a year. Other books: The 
Ugly Duchess, Two Anglo-Saxon Plays. 


tRien ne réussit comme le succés—“Nothing 
Succeeds like success.” 


War & Yoga 

Tue Lives or A BencaL LANcer— 
F, Yeats-Brown—V iking‘ ($2.75). 

The idea is that this Bengal lancer has 
already had, if not nine lives like a cat, 
at any rate more than one. But Onetime 
Lancer Yeats-Brown would probably ad- 
mit he was unusual. Not every fresh- 
cheeked British boy from Sandhurst turns 
into a No. 1 poloist and pig-sticker, nor 
discovers a thirst for the mysteries of 
Hindu Yoga. 

Francis Yeats-Brown liked Indians, so 
he was not unhappy to be sent to an 
Indian regiment (17th Cavalry, Indian 
Army). But his acquaintance with In- 
dians and Indian culture educated him out 
of humor with Western civilization. “Very 
humbly and hopefully” he went to Be- 
nares, holy city of the Hindus, there to sit 











F. Yeats-Brown 
Polo, pig-sticking, mystic breathing. 


at the feet of Theosophist Annie Besant, 
to see her youthful embryo-Messiah Krish- 
namurti. In between expeditions to Nautch 
girls and in search of a guru (teacher) he 
played polo, stuck “pigs” (wild boars). 
He gives a vivid description of a polo 
match, a no less vivid account of what it 
feels like to chase a boar, try to pin it 
with a lance-thrust. Says he: “In the 
open, the odds are against the boar, but 
in blind cover | where the hunters follow 
on foot, armed only with a lance] he has 
more than an equal chance against a man. 
That is one of the purifying risks of pig- 
sticking.” 

When the War came Yeats-Brown was 
on leave at home. He was unable to re- 
join his regiment but served six months 
with the cavalry on the Western Front 
before he was transferred as an observer 
to the Mesopotamian Flight of the Royal 
Flying Corps. Once his pilot had to make 
a forced landing; he was captured by 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


79 


Arabs, turned over to the Turks, who held 
him prisoner two years. He escaped, lived 
in Constantinople a while disguised as a 
German governess, as a German me- 
chanic, was recaptured, escaped again only 
a fortnight before the Armistice. After 
the War he went back to India, is now a 
major. He was still good at polo and 
played on the team which won the 1922 
Inter-regimental and Cavalry  tourna- 
ments. In 1924 he retired on pension, be- 
came polo correspondent for the London 
Times, assistant editor of the London 
Spectator. 

How far Yeats-Brown has progressed 
in the practice of Yoga is not clear. But 
he tried the primary breathing exercises, 
says he attained moments of imperson- 
ality. “Poised and relaxed and completely 
in my body (not out of it, as the mysto- 
logues would have it) I saw myself at 
times impersonally. The future lay at my 
feet. I surveyed it as an_ interested 
traveler.” 

The Lives of A Bengal Lancer is the 
November choice of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 


1906-1909 

Our Times: Pre-War AMERICA—Mark 
Sullivan—Scribners ($5).* 

Events are born as journalism, die as 
history. Journalist Mark Sullivan’s Our 
Times is an attempt to delay the process, 
or at least to arrange the corpse’s limbs 
decently before rigor mortis sets in. 
Journalist Sullivan knew the dear de- 
parted well, arranges the lights and shad- 
ows with a friendly and discriminating 
hand. This third volume of his big work 
(there will be two more) covers the years 
1906 to 1909 in the U. S. 

Pre-War America makes encyclopedic 
but entertaining reading. Like an encyclo- 
pedia or a deep-dish pie it may be dipped 
into for juicy bits or devoured from start 
to finish. Some of the juicy bits: 

How Roosevelt smote the “nature 
fakers,” and how one of them smote him 
back. 

How “Mr. Dooley” commented on 
Booker T. Washington’s dining at the 
White House: “I don’t mind sayin’ that 
I'd rather ate with a coon thin have wan 
wait on me. I'd sooner he’d handle his 
own food thin mine. F’r me, if anny 
thumb must be in th’ gravy, lave it be 
white if ye please.” 

How Tin-Pan Alley wrote a song about 
the Harry K. Thaw case: “Just because 
he’s a millionaire, everybody’s willing to 
treat him unfair.” 

How The Rosary, song of sentiment, 
sold 2,670,750 copies. 

How Fred Merkle failed to touch sec- 
ond base. 

Pre-War America is a_ scrap-book, 
eclectic but inclusive and not’ haphazard. 
Its 200 photographs, drawings, cartoons, 
handbills, programs, advertisements go 
swimmingly with the text, help to make 
the book a continuous, carefully edited 
newsreel of a day just gone. 

The Author. Mark Sullivan, 56, Har- 
vardman, onetime lawyer, onetime editor 
of Collier’s Weekly, is a conservative Re- 
publican dean among Washington special 
correspondents (his paper: New York 
Herald Tribune). Other books: The 


*Published Oct. 20. 
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You will know 


when you’ve found 
your right smoke 


F you are not entirely sure that you’ve 

found exactly the right smoke— then 
you can be pretty sure you haven’t. 
Keep on trying—you’ll know it when you 
find it! There’s a right smoke for you 
and for every other man. 

If a pipe is not your present smoke, 
maybe it should be. Get a good briar and 
fill it with Edgeworth and give that a try. 

If you are a pipe smoker, maybe your 
present tobacco hasn’t just the right 
savor. Many a man has stopped looking 
any further after meeting up with Edge- 
worth. Edgeworth has a sturdy flavor 
that never changes. It burns slowly and 
richly because its fine old burleys have 
been made just right by Edgeworth’s 
distinctive “‘eleventh process.” 

Why not try Edgeworth? It may be 
just what you’ve been looking for. You 
can buy Edgeworth wherever good to- 
bacco is sold. Or just send the coupon 
for a generous free packet. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
— “Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound 
humidor tin. Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it in a 
good pipe. 





Ce a ED eat oe Lee ae ee oe ee 
My street address 


And the town and state 
Now let the Edgeworth come! 
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| Great Adventure at Washington, The Turn 
| of the Century, America Finding Herself. 
} 
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Simple Stuff ¥ 


BriaL Ponp— Zona 
($2.50). 

It takes something to write about simple 
people, countrymen, immigrants, without 
being photographic, drab. What it takes 
Zona Gale has got. Out of the ruck of 
close-to-the-soil Midwestern authors she 
emerged with her first book. Her stories 
are as realistic as bread but they have a 
homemade flavor, not to be had without 
a personal recipe. She handles a grim sub- 
ject with skilfully gentle, feminine hands. 

Bridal Pond is a collection of her recent 
short stories. Some of them: A farmer 
accuses himself of the murder of his wife, 
but he imagined it all. A hired man falls 
in love with the lady he works for, but 
doesn’t interrupt her wedding after all. A 
bitter woman sacrifices her secret formula 
for the best bread ever baked. A burglar 
willy-nilly witnesses a death scene, is con- 
verted by it, comes forward to explain, is 
arrested. An old man knows he is a bur- 
den, takes care that his suicide shall give 
as little trouble as possible. Zona Gale 
has seen through the salability of plot to 
the necessity of a story. Her prosy people 
are simplified into poetics. 

Author. Author Zona Gale (people 
joked when she married William Llywelyn 
Breese) was born in Portage, Wis., 56 
years ago, still lives there. Once an under- 
graduate at the University of Wisconsin, 
she has served on the Board of Regents. 
Once a newshawk (for Milwaukee papers 
and New York World) she is now news- 
worthy. In 1911 she won first prize in a 
short-story contest in which there were 
15,000 entries. In 1921 her play Miss 
Lulu Bett won the Pulitzer Prize. Last 
month she publicly forgave a plagiarist 
(Time, Sept. 15). Other books: Preface 
to a Life, Faint Perfume, Birth, Friend- 
ship Village. 


Gale — Knopf 


— 


Handling People 

STRATEGY IN HANDLING PEOPLE—Ewing 
T. Webb & John J. B. Morgan—Boulton, 
Pierce ($3).* 

Andrew Carnegie named one of his steel 
plants after Edgar Thomson, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in order to 
increase his chances of getting Pennsy 
business. In England, Cyrus McCormick 

| exhibited a rusty shipwrecked harvester 
in competition with spick-&-span ma- 
chines, won the contest, increased his 
sales. Frank Munsey never once during 
| 25 years forgot that a certain associate 
| was deaf in his right ear. Dwight Morrow 
surprised Calles by being human. A 
| University President got a second million 
| out of a philanthropist by making sure 
that the first million was thoroughly 
publicized. Famed Realtor Joseph P. Day 
sold an old-fashioned office building to 
Steel’s late great Judge Gary by a neat 
appeal to sentiment. 

Strategy in Handling People is a how- 
to-succeed book, using a novel technique. 
It relates a series of anecdotes and then 
moralizes in italics. Typical moral: 
| “People are all different and must be 
treated differently.” 


*Published Oct. 10. 





The worst that can 





be said about the book is that it draws 
heavily on the life of Benjamin Franklin, 
But its merit is that the anecdotes pertain 
to some 300 other people from Louisa M. 
Alcott to Adolph Zukor. 


eT Cee 
Cookery 


THE Gun CiLus Coox Boox—Charles 
Browne—Scribners ($3). 

The little university town of Princeton, 
N. J. bids fair to become notorious. Last 
fortnight Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
settled close by there. Last week Prince- 
ton’s most popular citizen and onetime 
mayor, Dr. Charles Browne, published 
part of his wisdom in the form of a cook 
book. 

The Gun Club Cook Book scorns frip- 
pery and frou-frou, sets forth many a 
plain but seasonable and spicy appetizer, 
many a hearty piéce de résistance. Like 
its author’s conversation these recipes are 
blunt but pointed, dipped in the salty wit 
of good sense. Unusual among politicians, 
Dr. Browne says what he thinks; unique 














CHARLES BROWNE 


. cultivates Lucullus’s garden. 


among cook-book authors, he gives many 
a flat decision on moot questions of food 
& drink. “Beaten biscuits are biscuits 
horribly beaten before they are cooked 
and may be used as golf-balls afterward.” 
Of a Clover Club cocktail he says, “It’s 
an awful mixture’; but tells how to make 
it and adds: “This will make three cock- 
tails if there can be found three people 
who want them.” 

An epicure but no fuss-budget, Dr. 
Browne likes to entertain, likes his guests 
to enjoy themselves. But people who eat 
and drink too much or who cannot dis- 
tinguish good food from fodder annoy 
him. He has threatened to give two ol 
his friends a dinner consisting entirely ol 
hot dogs, thinks they will notice nothing 
out of the way. 

The Author. Dr. Browne, a Demo- 
crat, describes himself on the title-page as 
“sometime Mayor of Princeton; onetime 
Member of Congress; A. M., M. D., and 
some other things, but primarily interested 
in cookery.” Retired to private life by 4 
Republican landslide, he cultivates Lucul- 
lus’s garden. 
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“WORLD’S NOBLEST PUBLIC SQUARE’’—THE RIGISTAN IN SAMARKAND. . . 


- THE RESTAURANT AT 


THE RIGHT CAN NOW BE REPAIRED WITH SIBERIAN LUMBER, BAKE BREAD WITH SIBERIAN WHEAT. 


HE Turksib Railroad is an Asiatic monster, with 

its head in Siberia and its tail in Turkestan. Tartars, 

Kazaks and Uzbeks operate it. It means more cot- 
ton to compete with U. S. cotton, and is without question 
the outstanding job in railroad construction for many 
years. A Chicago anarchist, Big Bill Shatov, built it for 
the Soviet Government, and when he was finished, the 
tribesmen of the Kirghiz Steppe tossed him joyfully, re- 
spectfully, in the air, for he had done a big job. With 
40,000 men, he had completed the road a year and a half 
ahead of schedule at $15,000,000 under the estimated cost. 


Thus Fortune, telling the story of the world’s newest 
big railroad, telling also its relation to the storied past of 
Samarkand (picture* above), its significance to the Soviet 
future. 

From its first issue Fortune has penetrated the glam- 
orous haze that surrounds railroad building, railroad op- 
erating, railroad owning. In Vol I, No. 1, for instance, 
Fortune described Arthur Curtiss James, who inherited 
railroads and is now reputed the world’s largest owner of 
railroad shares. Then in March, Fortune analysed, with 
the aid of colored maps, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's all important consolidation plan; Fortune dis- 
cussed the theory of consolidation, its pros and cons, and 
examined the I. C. C. plan in detail. Electrification came 
next, with a full color reproduction of Sir William Orpen’s 
portrait of Pennsylvania’s General Atterbury; in July, 
three articles on rolling stock: the reasons why nobody 
loves a freight car, the accomplishments of the Pullman 
Company and the cost of operating one of its private cars, 
and the reasons why Chairman Houston of Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company is joyful when the grass is less than six 
inches high in the gigantic works at Eddystone. In August 


Fortune told about Big Bill Shatov and what he had 
done with she Turksib. 


ForTuNE’s next issue unearthed the history of Canadian 
Pacific, built to mould an empire, forced to create farms 
and mines and ships to make the railroad pay. And 
Fortune told of the competition C. P. R. now gets from 
Sir Henry Thornton. 


Inevitably too, Fortune has written of railroads in 
other connections, in its story on air transportation, for 
instance, and in the analysis of Kuhn, Loeb, premier rail- 
road financiers. And in the November issue, Fortune 
tells of railroading hazards in strange places. 

But Fortune's saga of steam (and electricity) and clat- 
tering steel is only just begun. As with every industry 
there is always more that must be told in the next story 


—a story worth telling and a story worth knowing. 


Fortune 


TIME, Inc., Publishers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 


By Subscription Ten Dollars the Year 





When Pleasure 
is the Goal 


Camel puts it over with the delight- 


ful fragrance of choice tobaccos 


and the incomparable Camel blend. 


(‘amels 


for pleasure 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








